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iE story of a regiment at Verdun has made 
history in addition to recording it. First com- 
posed at the solicitation of the German General 
Staff and promptly suppressed by them when 
finished, it circulated covertly in manuscript 
copies toward the close of the War, and is 
thought to have undermined the morale of 
more than one regiment. 
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FRITZ VON UNRUH 


was born in 1885, of a family whose tradition 
was nothing if not military. His father was 
a former German general, governor of East 
Prussia, and a confidant and benefactor of 
von Hindenburg from as far back as the days 
of the war with Austria. His own bringing- 
up was rigidly military from the age of 
seven. At eighteen he became adjutant to 
the third son of the Emperor Wilhelm II. 


Reared among high military officials and 
in court circles, Fritz von Unruh neverthe- 
less did not see exalted rank as invested with 
glamour, and his first play, Offiziere (1912), 
dealt with the futility of militarism. This 
play, produced by Reinhardt, was a popular 
success, though hardly acceptable to 
officialdom. 


From this time, the impulse to look 
beneath the surface of war and of diplomacy 
is central to the development of von Unruh’s 
mind and art. With Louis Ferdinand, 
Prince of Prussia (the first play of a trilogy 
still unfinished), ready for production on 
the eve of the War, he provoked the ire of 
the former Crown Prince. Playing his part 
in the war, but without illusions and fore- 
seeing the actual outcome, he wrote Opfer- 
gang (Way of Sacrifice), a work which caused 
the German General Staff to treat him as 
palpably insane. 


Since the war he has occupied a position 
somewhat isolated from both politics and 
letters. A disinterested man whose mind 
pierces surface manifestations to the core 
of reality, he is feared and perhaps hated in 
many quarters, and the success of his work 
occurs against tremendous opposition. But 
it is universally admitted that he is both an 
extraordinary person and a great one, and 
not even his enemies attempt to gainsay his 
importance. 


_Bonaparte, the second volume of his 
enilony. of plays, is scheduled for American 
_ publication in the autumn of 1928. 
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IN LATE JANUARY days we entrained; by night, 
on account of enemy aircraft. No one knew whither. 
Our acting sergeant-major, the schoolmaster Clem- 
ens, said thoughtfully: “That means Verdun,” but 
we heeded nothing. Blood and rail urged towards 
the unknown. Lance-corporal-drummer Preis, a 
man respected, since once, alert of mind, he had 
snatched up French hand-grenades from his Cap- 
tain’s feet and hurled them back foeward, called 
back over stalky beet-fields: “Mousetrap, rats’-maze, 
damned trench, north France, farewell! My nose 
leads me southward!”—‘‘To Egypt!” cried Heinz, 
the cadet, and swung his cap. The drummer clapped 
him on the shoulder. “Sunstroke’s your ambition? 
My ears sing: ‘O Strassburg, O Strassburg...” 
and the others struck in: “Du wunderschone Stadt.” 
Song grew and lifted up to exaltation. Sergeant Hill- 
brand, the schoolmaster’s friend and colleague, 
shook his head. Holding a map to the rounded glass 
of the lamp, he said, forbidding contradiction: 
“There lie the Argonnes, there trembles Paris,” and 
propped himself, weighty, against the walls. Over 
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our legs he climbed to the window and looked out 
of the carriage. Clemens’s questioning eyes followed 
him shyly; as in warning, he kept his forefinger 
raised, slow in movement. The drummer accosted 
him with song: “What is it, Professor?” Sighed re- 
ply: “Lads, lads!” “Pessimist?” Jesting corporal-fists 
crashed down. Clemens laughed out through pain, 
but the drummer cried: “Give us the general ad- 
vance! My drums, the world! Its drummer am I!” 
Sergeant Hillbrand turned: “My God, why 
this desperate love of home? Same moon, mist—and 
meadow-sheen; woods as at home. Brothers, why 
loves one home so dearly?”—Soft song around the 
train’s clangour. With burning eyes, head against 
head, comrades gazed at the distant stars. Silence 
fell. Clemens whispered: “Iron rolls over iron. So 
hard, so grievous!” The others had fallen asleep. 
Jolts threw each against his neighbour. “Se- 
dan!” The cadet sprang up. “What’s this place? Se- 
dan? This place is SedanP”—‘Draw the blind! Lie 
down!” grumbled the drummer. “Sedan!” sounded 
from deep, dreaming breast. ‘“What the hell are you 


shouting for, Heinz?” Impetuously the cadet pressed — 


the lance-corporal’s hand. “It is so strange, so much, 
too much for me!” Preis patted him. “Rubbish. It 
will come, only patience, old man. Patience is better 


than all wisdom!” A thin soldier, called “waiter,” 
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stooped in under the blind. The drummer sat up. 
“From the latrine, ehr” “Yes, and I have it on best 
authority; they say a whole corps went through be- 
fore us.” Clemens blew into frozen hands. “As I 
said, lads!” Jest and laughter died in the din of jour- 
ney renewed. Sleep came again. 

Wheels on metals! Metals under wheels! Rush 
of the steam in pipes and cylinders, groaning and 
exulting! Sweat broke out on Clemens’s brow. He 
drew his legs up to his breast and listened: purpose- 
ful flight of millions of atoms! Taming discipline, 
commanding spirit! Iron on iron, flying strength! 
The schoolmaster started every time points were 
crossed. He heard shells and the crash of detonation, 
and crisped his toes. “For what did I learn, for what 
did I teach?” Suddenly he sprang up and crying: 
“Why, it’s madness,” fell back on the wooden bench, 
as though stunned. The train drove, stamped on, 
for ever on. 


THE HALT for dinner was in Carignan. Hungry 
troops were sated, day and night, out of two hut- 


_ kitchens. Sergeant Hillbrand looked after his men 


- like a father. It was a pleasure to him. Clemens 


gulped coffee, without pause. The waiter was every- 

where. The officer commanding the station, a little, 
brisk captain, talked with the cadet. “Dixmude, 
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Langemarck,” he cried, and clinked glasses with 
him. “A glorious day for all cadets! A students’ 
company followed me. On the glorious storm of the 
nation the students were borne away like blossoms’ 
glory. When all our song was sung, fields glimmered 
white and pallid. Lovely bodies did we bury. But 
we felt: ‘One day the fruit will ripen. Harvest must 
be great!’”” The Captain’s face glowed. “So many 
died?” asked the cadet. “A little chap was with me,” 
the Captain answered him, “who got frightened 
under fire. One night, before an occupied village, he 
hesitated to go on patrol. ‘On the word three,’ I 
cried, ‘you stand up.’ With beseeching eyes he looked 
at me. Moon was shining. When I had jumped up, 
he stood beside me. We went the bullet-way.”’ Shak- 
ing the cadet’s hand, he cried: “On, young blood,” 
and hobbled off.—Outside, at the book-stall, the - 
drummer was laughing with a girl. “What?” he 
cried; “when a drummer would kiss you, you re- 
fuse lips?” He forced her to him; comrades ap- 
plauded. 

At the next table the waiter offered a light to 
a staff officer, who, while drawing circles and whorls 
on a map, gobbled at a comrade: “We are not here - 
to sleep in beds, but to deal hard blows.” Clemens 
groaned: “Hard blows’—and felt the stroke on his 
body. Smoking hurriedly, the waiter sat down be- 
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side him. He scrabbled round on paper with a red 
pencil, in imitation of the staff officer. Hillbrand 
came from the table, which his men had eaten clean. 
“Well, waiter, what strange magic runes are these?” 
“From the staff! Yes, these curls signify billeting- 
arrangements. Five regiments are to come into this 
village, Marville and Longuyon.” Clemens whis- 
pered: “Hard blows! So strikes our clock.” Hill- 
brand shrugged his shoulders and took a sheet of 
writing-paper. “Dear wife,’ he wrote, “we know 
nothing, yet mighty bodings fill us. It is as though 
our noses and lungs were filled with salt tang. Yet 
we see not the ocean. The leaders we trust. So we go, 
and look out to the horizon. Knowest thou what this 
sea means to the fighter? Battle-storm, we feel it; 
but beyond the waves? Beloved, dost thou guess 
what beckons there out of the good sun? Thou know- 
est. Ah, could | but kiss it first, the downy gold of 
my babe! That freedom we achieve in agony, he 
shall breathe it deep. May god bless thy womb; if 
’tis a boy, bring him up free and just. Thou artist, 
mould this creature. Upon our bodies a fatherland 
grows to ever fuller perfection. Woman, garnish well 
the house.” He folded the paper carefully in an en- 
velope. From his breast-pocket he took a photograph; 
he gazed long on it, then pushed it over to his friend. 
Clemens, not looking at it, said, wide-eyed: “In 
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trench warfare we were shut up in graves; today 
I forebode open places! Threshing-floors of blood!” 
“Yes,” answered Hillbrand, “God be praised, soon 
we shall look into the open.” “A vision grows within 
me,” went on the schoolmaster, “so frightful! That 
which swells hour by hour behind my forehead 
bursts the skull!” “Joyously,” cried the sergeant, “go 
we the way of sacrifice.” “And must that be?” “Yes!” 
Hillbrand looked steadily into his friend’s eyes. The 
schoolmaster rested his elbow on his thigh. ‘““Whyr” 
Then he dropped his head wearily on to his hand’s 
palm. The waiter stuck a pencil into his mouth: 
“A sister has just told me that a hospital with a 
thousand beds has been put up; for internal diseases! 
You understand.” Clemens repeated: “For internal 
diseases.” The waiter singed the pencil in his flame 
and smiled to see it. “This mania for secrecy! Why 
don’t they say what it’s all about? Must one worm 
each atom out of the air? This war is only tolerable 
when one’s on the staff!”” He lit a cigarette. “How 
in the world am I to catch this secret out?” “Secret?” 
cried Clemens; “the very dust on the table is point- 
ing thither!” The waiter followed his glance. The 
schoolmaster seized his arm violently. “There, - 
there!” Plates and glasses rattled. “Hard blows, hard 
blows!” He rushed out, slamming the door behind 
him. Hillbrand followed him with startled eyes, and 
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gripped the spoon till his hand grew black from the 


grasp. The waiter stood up. His face aslant under the 
sergeant’s chin, he asked: “Does he know something? 
Can he know anything? Damn it, why doesn’t he 
tell?” The officer came to the table. “Get ready, look 
sharp!” He pressed a dagger into the cadet’s hand. 
“Sharp and good; I’ve no more use for it.” Hill- 
brand gave his letter to be posted—The waiter 
picked up a shoulder-strap from under the bench and 
held it out to the Captain. “Is this number in our 
corps?’”’—and while Heinz filled his haversack, the 
inquirer cried, as he ran triumphantly to the train: 
“Then it is right about the six corps!” The order to 
entrain was given. The drummer rolled out his sig- 
nal, his hands dancing like a comic marionette. 


THE WAITER groped over dark stairs to the street. 
Roughly he accosted a hussar riding by. “What’s the 
name of this hole, mate?” “Longuyon.” “What are 
you doing here?” “We're traffic police. It’s been like 
the Potsdamer Platz lately. All the roads are crowded, 
like at Grunewald races.” “Lately?” insisted the 
waiter, hanging on to the stirrup. But a lorry drove 
the horse so close against the wall that he had to 
let go and take refuge on a window-sill. When the 
lorry was past, he was standing alone. The drummer 
rushed down. “We've put up a stove. It’ll be our last 
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billets! They say we shall be here two nights. Where 
are you off to, waiter?” “Into God’s head, if only | 
could!” Preis slapped his comrade. “A new town 
interests me, Heaven knows, more than God’s head. 
My tastes are so.” He took his leave. “Fool,” grum- 
bled the waiter behind him; “if I sat there, I should 
slice fate like an onion.” He looked with desire to- 
wards the warmth of the smoking-shed; but curiosity 
drove him from the door and thrust him into dusk. 
Pale snow-light stole gently out from the city 
wall. The cadet had fortified the roof against damp 
and lay down wearily to sleep. Clemens was frying 
potatoes in a little pan. Hillbrand was sitting by him 
and dismounting his rifle affectionately. He laid the 
open bolt gently down on an oiled rag —‘“Who,” be- 
gan Clemens, “pours oil for us on hardness that is 
intolerable?” The sergeant polished the butt with the 
ball of his hand and looked at his face in the shining 
surface. “Friend,” went on Clemens, turning hissing 
rashers with his knife, “give me a flag, visible as the 
sky, and I swing it over the earth, till arms are 
stayed and men reach one another their hands 
again!” Hillbrand looked at him, startled. “What a 
life we lead,” cried his friend, vehemently, “what a 
parody of existence! Poor wretches, you believe that — 
presently you will take up your handicrafts at the 
place where you laid them down, when it was still 
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peace? Death stands before us as the day of execu- 
tion before the condemned man. We live, and live 
not. Two days, three weeks, perhaps half a year more. 
We eat and fatten ourselves for him who rolls 
towards us. The name of his fist is Verdun.” Hill- 
brand reassembled his rifle and put it away. Shad- 
ows lingered, he felt cramped, he went out.—Clem- 
ens looked after him, chewing potatoes. He wiped his 
knife, wrapped himself closely in his cloak, and shut 
his eyes. Then circles and waves rose before his 
eyes, turned into long, white, wrinkled roads; or 
they might be distant avenues, or mangled snakes. 
They ordered themselves into trees and columns of 
wagons; they crept away into grey distance. A red 
spot remained on his retina. It swelled to a ball and 
burst like a strange mountain. Over abrupt steeps 
swarmed blue-green forms; like soldiers, and yet not 
soldiers. They drew out into long wires, shining, full 
threescore and ten intertwined. They stretched 
through plains, endless, farther than sight, uninter- 
rupted save only by ghostly blood-flags of secret 
conspiracy on red mountains, that ceaselessly spat 
out and swallowed up green meadows. Clemens 
started abruptly up. The cadet was fast asleep; 
saliva dribbled out of his young mouth. The school- 
master began to count; from one to four, to a 
hundred. He miscounted and fell asleep again— 
11 
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Meanwhile Hillbrand had gone far. He perceived it 
only when he reached a windy height. The town lay 
behind him. On a signpost stood: “Metz.’”’ The rus- 
tling of trees was less alien. Rooks in their hundreds 
hurried over falling land into the mist. Black swarms, 
clamorous armies. He looked after them. When he 
turned, he felt a woman beside him. He dared not - 
speak. In awe he laid his hand over her womb. It rose 
gravely, swollen like fruit, over the earthy smell 
of ploughed fields. Purity emanated from it. Hill- 
brand bent, trembling-exultant, and heard life beat. 
“Woman, woman’—he lifted his hand in adjura- 
tion—‘‘we fight the good fight.”—Silent as a cloud, 
his life’s love moved over the mist, afar to dark walls. 
He took off his cap. For the first time in his existence 
he felt mighty destiny above him and all the world. 
With arms outstretched he ran to meet it. “Come, 
come nearer, that it be fulfilled!” He soared over 
the black earth as though he had wings. 

The drummer was still wandering through 
streets. So joyous was he. His blood sang. From 
house to house he sought a girl, but only wreckage 
stood there: “Burnt down in the 1914 advance.” 
Charnel air and sewage crouched filthily on clammy ~ 
ruins, out of whose debris iron bedsteads stuck their 
crooked metal. He wanted to hear laughter; the sweet 
warmth of fresh underwear and soft skin haunted his 
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nose. Like a moth, he burned for warm lamps over 
comfortable sofas. Where a blind was, he raised it; 
where a curtain waved, he whistled and threw peb- 
bles at the window, until cursing soldiers pelted him 
with hard objects. “Damn you, do you want to spoil 
our last night’s rest?” “Time enough for sleep when 
you're dead; tell me where there’s a nice girl here.” 
Windows were slammed to with a grin. Disappointed, 
he sank on a landing. “One minute more, and then, 
God knows, I’m going back.” He looked crossly at 
his watch, which glimmered, greenly mysterious, on 
‘his wrist. Cats flitted by. “God knows,” he whispered, 
and stared vigilant as a sentry in the line, but it 
was a wooden post, which he kicked viciously— 
“damned thing. If war is like that, I wish the Lady 
Victory would come along!” Suddenly he jumped 
over a trench, sighted—“No doubt about it, a skirt!” 
He climbed over the fence and ran after the form. 
He rushed towards a creaking door, but stumbled 
over a bracket-trail, and fell full length, cursing and 
groaning—When the waiter saw that, he slipped 
_ quickly away under barbed wire and licked the 
blood off his hands in a dark corner, muttering: 
_ “Everywhere metal sticking into one’s flesh.” A sen- 
_ try came towards him, lighting up a long passage; 
he pressed himself shadow-still against the wall. 
_ Hardly ten feet from him the reservist stood still, 
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put the pocket-lamp on a heap of mats, and counted: 
“Mortars, howitzers, H. V. guns, various calibres, 
twenty in the workshop, that’s right.” Then he made 
ticks in his book. “For sure he has the secret,” 
whispered the waiter. “It must be mine.” The 
shadow of the book stretched out to his feet, as the 
broad hand turned the leaves. He closed his eyes; a 
thought flashed through his brain: “Kill him, kill 
him, then you will know all.’”’ But when he sprang 
forward with heaving breast, the sentry was gone. 
In the darkness he groped aiter him. His fingers 
lighted on big, cold spirals of iron. “Buffer springs 
to take up the recoil and return the barrel to firing 
position,” he heard a voice say. He crept after it and 
found a door open. He came into a big room. Dim 
lantern-light fell through the window. Laid neatly 
out on wooden trestles, as in a shop, he saw ma- 
chine-guns, water-tanks, telephones, folding tele- 
scopes. Trembling, he felt each thing over and 
stretched his finger-tips into the last corners, that 
not even a screw escape him. Suddenly he ducked, 
feeling himself pursued—From a hundred rifle- 
barrels shining muzzles threatened. Ever sterner, as 
he looked, the souls of the rifles pressed up out of the - 
deeps. These ghosts of life. He clutched at his breast 
as though a_ hundred bullets had pierced him 
through, and ran, ran, till he found a stair-way; up 
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it he rushed and fell into a musty barn. His heart 
beat so that he thought the sentry must hear it. He 
held an iron hook in his clenched hand, and knew 
not whence it came. But seeing saddles, harness, 
nose-bags, boots, and hemp gun-ropes lying round 
him in heaps, he resolved to force the secret out of the 
first comer. He slid down a pole into a vault; but be- 
fore he could see where he was, he felt his knees em- 
braced and piercing light in his eyes. “You, is it?” 
The drummer started back. “Yes, who did you take 
me for?’’—‘For a girl, laddie! Heaven knows, I had 
just put up a prayer to dear God to send me a girl; 
then you fell from the sky. Hell, you’re bony! I can 
feel all the points. You might have been soft and 
smooth and of the other sex, and let me get some 
peace at last. Has everything trousers on here? My 
boy, how flat your chest is, all points and corners!” 
“Let go,” grunted the waiter, and was just making 
off when a thunderous “Halt, who goes there?” 
came down. “Friend.” “Joseph Ulrich, of Reutlingen, 
here. What are you doing here?” Preis knocked his 
helmet down over his eyes with his open hand, ex- 
claiming: “Don’t talk rot! What are you so sniffy 
about, laddy? We're moving up tomorrow, we're 
only looking at your museum.” “None of that, we're 
: very strict here.” Ulrich pushed his helmet straight 
again over his eyebrows; but the waiter seized his 
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shoulder and shook it. “What’s this stuff heaped 
up here for?” Ulrich made a gesture. “How should 
I know?” “Are you going to tell me? Or must I 
throttle your head off?’”—The drummer, uncertain 
whether this was jest or earnest, drew the waiter 
away. He stood foaming, bent forward, and glared 
at the sentry. “Won’t you tell me, won’t you tell 
me?”—Joseph Ulrich slung his rifle straight. “Tell 
you? I only know that this box is filled and emptied 
every day. The why is none of my business; but I’ve 
three children waiting for me at home, and I hope 
this rotten shop shuts soon.” 


He spat and went 
away. Preis dragged the waiter with him into the 
town. Involuntarily he stopped again in front of a 
lighted window. A sergeant, yawning, took off his 
tunic, threw his boots into a corner, and put out the 
light. The drummer shuddered. “War, war every- 
where.”—In a smoky guard-room reservists offered 
them brandy. Preis refused and sat down near the 
stove. Pricking a blood-blister that had formed on 
his heel, he said sadly: “Profitless the hours go by; 
profitless is it to me, God knows, that I am a man. 


Must wring my blood down again, like a pigeon’s ~ 


neck.” The waiter lay half over the table and burnt 
a fly’s wings in the candle-flame; then pleasurably — 


he let it crawl over the table. “Crochets we are,” he 
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shouted suddenly to the bearded soldiers, “screws, 
little screws, turned out by threes and fours and sixes 
and millions! Crochets, | tell you, nothing more. And 
if I cut your skulls open, what would come out?— 
- Air-bubbles, air-bubbles!” The reservists laughed 
and drank another brandy. 
Motorcars clattered in the streets. A soldier 
ran and asked befurred officers the purpose and goal 
of their journey. To this and this corps, was the an- 
‘Swer, the names they did not catch. The cars drove on 
and disappeared. 
Hillbrand stepped forward out of the night 
and asked: “Who were those?” “The Crown Prince, 
of course,” and laughter echoed behind the guard- 
room’s closed door. Then the sergeant touched the 
track of the tire with his hand and went back to 
his quarters, murmuring with emotion: “Thou prince 
_ of the crown.” He covered the cadet with his cloak 
_and sat down on a heap of fir-branches. From his 

helmet he took the badges and looked at the eagle. 

“Holy bird of Jupiter, Charlemagne destined thee 
once in Verdun, nigh twelve hundred years ago, to 
be symbol of our might. Secret associations are at 
work.” Intoxicated by the consciousness of mighty 
events, he stretched his hands to the window. “The 
people whose citizen I am needs no symbols more.” 
: 17 | 
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—On his rifle fell dull light; out of the darkness it 
glimmered like a holy flame. Pillowing his head on 
his haversack, he fell softly asleep. 

Din, echo, and re-echo clamoured up the 
street. Foundation walls quaked. Windows were 
crusted by the steam of spitting breath. Monsters 
stirred in the city of ruins. Clemens started upright; 
into the room rolled red light. Clutched in his cloak, 


he stared through the window into the street; round 
infernal machines marched thin manikins with red- 
striped trousers. Their will drove on the night- 
goblin. Paving-stones reared up like human bodies. 
They were stamped down, so that they clattered back 
like skeletons, and a blood-ray from the heart of 
humanity spirted through mid-heaven. Clemens fell 
on his knee and drove both arms into the spark- 
dashing heaven. “Down,” he groaned, “‘must thou 
hurl thyself with all thy force, that again we may 
look on grace!” But while all the evil of earth 
grimaced at him out of the rent air, he sank down, 
sweat-cold, beside his friend. 

Into the guard-room a voice cut like a whip: 
“Lads, three seventeen-inch batteries are passing!” 


The waiter leaped up from the table, pinched the. 


drummer, who, muttering: “I’ll kill the man who 

takes my girl!” lifted a fist that drew him down 

again into sleep. Capless, the waiter stood already 
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on the stairs outside and laughed and moved his 
lips and counted on his fingers, although nothing 
was to be discerned, as though he had fifty of them. 
He jumped up to a tractor to lift the tarpaulin, but 
received a violent blow, and had an officer not 
dragged him back by the arm, he had fallen under 
the wheels, which were taller than a man. “‘Antedilu- 
Vian, antediluvian,” he called to each, and ran, catch- 
ing up with one tractor after the other, in front of 
the foremost engine. Then he stood with arms 
stretched wide and ordered: “Halt!” But, iron- 
thundering, the fire-spewing train dragged by to- 
wards the dark mountains, tore branches from an 
apple-tree in the way, and splintered one to mid- 
_ trunk as it moved on. A man who jumped forward 
was crushed in the thighs. Screams faded away, men 
ran and vanished in the darkness. From yard to yard 
the metal’s weight seemed to wax into individual 
life. The waiter stood in the field, his shaven head 
was icy cold, and his collar oppressed him. Threaten- 
ing, he lifted the severed apple-bough behind the en- 
-gines, calling: “Stop them, stop them!” But his own 
ear hardly caught the call. In shadow and outline of 
: fire he glimpsed half-grown souls under impotent 
faces. Many men’s shoulders rose and fell desperate, 
while ever new tracts of earth were seized by the 
-tyrannic iron. When he saw that, his knees trembled 
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with all the earth which was shaking in ever spread- 
ing circles, and like all the rest he let his arms fall 
helpless. He leaped into a passing wagon, not asking 
whither, and hid his face in sacks and straw. 

Silence fell again in the town. Hours later the 
air glimmered grey. Outlines came silver. In gardens 


soldiers stepped out. The smell of coffee was wafted 
from field cookers. The morning chill began to re- 
sound with the din of many companies, making ready 
to march on. 


PREIS DRUMMED the company into step. His own 
trouble he had rid with water. As he played, he 
whistled: ‘“Friedericus Rex, our king and master,” 
and curved his thighs against the drum, that the 
cloth of his breeches grew tight. From the boot-soles 
of his comrades sounded rude, lusty rhythm. Legs 
straddled as they marched on, weightily gaining 
space. Within the groups was steam of bodies and 
tang of earth. When they passed a soldier’s grave, 
and there were many of them on the road, their 
chorus rose: “Wipe your face, Luise, dry your tears 
away, one bullet flies straight, the next goes astray.” 
Exultation swung arms towards the home they left 
behind them. Meadows and woods, mills and running 
water, we overtook them swiftly. As the milestones 
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were conquered in turn, our own thoughts fled away. 
One hope prevailed. Laughter hailed a cow, because 
she stared so stupidly, perplexed by the sonorous 
passage. The Captain galloped up beside the troops, 
sending dust and chattering magpies flying. In front 
of the drummer he stopped and let the company 
march past. To each he nodded. To the last he 
shouted: “The man who has opened his collar, carry 
a second rifle!” It was the cadet; Hillbrand had to 
lay his rifle on his other shoulder. Heinz obeyed, 
ted with shame. His Lieutenant pleaded for him, 
but the Captain’s veins swelled: “Not a hook to be 
opened without permission! What would the army 
come to if everybody did as he liked? No slackness 
now! I know what a man can stand.” His words, 
which fell heavy on three hundred helmet-peaks, 
forbade any argument. Hillbrand thrust his hand 


unseen under the rifle and helped the cadet to carry 


it. Clemens started out of his thoughts when the 


order reached him to act as guide. He, who felt so 
terribly distraught, must now determine roads and 
~ villages from maps. Veils came before his sight. All 
_ of those marching by he could have seized, to throw 
them undirected straight into the jaws of the 


ad 
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night-goblin of Longuyon. He grew dizzy, soldiers 


supported him—The drummer, whose playing 


) 


~ scourged Clemens’s heart, because, dispelling dreams, 
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remorselessly it compelled time, laughed to feel him- 
self indispensable. In the drum’s beat his blood 
burned. Behind the mountains, he felt, air blew. No 
girl, no battle, no victory, but craving for adventure 
spurred him from hill to hill, to meet life —Hillbrand 
read on a sign, mounted on a pole: “Boundary of L. 
of C. area,” and looked on it as the seafarer looks on 
the last houses when the stream grows broader and 
the ocean drives first movement into its mouth. 
“Damned crows,” cried a soldier, when the crest was 
reached, and pelted them. Commands were shouted. 
—They formed, piled rifles, and moved off. Streams 
of water dashed down; then the soldiers stepped up 
and saw for the first time the mountains lie before 
them, those strange chains on the horizon. The 
soldiers sat in groups, laughed, prophesied, chewed, 
and slept. The sergeant and Clemens, side by side, 
gazed over the plain. “Clemens,” said Hillbrand, 
“it 1s not good to be taken out of ourselves as we 
are! The hours pass by like a picture-book. We would 
fain linger at this page or that, look more closely at 
a village, because it reminds us of home; but com- 
mand is behind us. Turn the leaf! The breath of 
destiny gathers us all into its piercing flame. . . .” 
“Verdun,” came bitterly from Clemens’s lips. “Yes, 
Verdun.” Hillbrand spoke the name sternly—Ex- 
pectant, as though a curtain must rise or draw 
ide 
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apart, they looked more piercingly at the mountain 
wall. Like the laughter of a woodpecker in a forest, 
a car twittered up. There was a stir. We recognized 
the sign of the corps commander. A staff officer gave 
the Captain a letter: “First halt, Marville.” “And 
the second?” “Probably Saint-Laurent.” “And the 
third?” The two looked at each other. “God only 
knows.” The Captain took the order, laughing: 
“Yes, God will have to arrange that for us,’ and 
opened the envelope. The staff officer went off. Be- 
fore he climbed into his car, he looked once again 
at the resting company. “Innocents! Look your fill 
on the sun. I know whither you are marching, where 
you will camp. Storm troop—careless lads! As wind 
lifts leaves and suffers them not to rest, so behind 
you henceforward stands driving will.” He drove 
away in the direction of corps head-quarters. The 
telegraph-poles were tiny points where the car van- 
ished. The drummer had told a funny story; now 
a salvo of laughter exploded round the pyramid of 
rifles. When the Captain saw this merriment, he 
smiled in satisfaction. He drew a bit of bread and 
butter from: his saddle-bag, and threw it to the 
drummer, saying; “There, share that up.” Then he 
took out his map and said to the officers and ser- 
geants-major: “What we see there in front of us is 
the Céte. On the right of it, the blood-hot Argonne. 
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And left, the much-bombarded, stubborn Woévre 
plateau. And at the back, Verdun.” He paused.— 
“The staff officer said we were only relieving another 
corps in the line.” The circle round him laughed 
sceptically. The Captain pointed to the far-seen land- 
scape. “When we see how the hills and fields all 
round are alive with troops and transport, I doubt, 
too.” Another car came up. An aide-de-camp re- 
ported: “First orders cancelled. Only two hours’ rest 
in Marville. Next billets, Saint-Laurent.” He drove 
away. The Captain looked after him. “Any billets 
we get now, gentlemen, will be in the city of Mars.” 
He signed to the drummer, who was standing by 
listening, to sound the fall-in. Preis, however, beat 
his sticks on the wood, instead of the drum’s sur- 
face. Then the Captain ordered: “Stand to your 
rifles.” 


IN A BARE room in Marville market-place the Cap- 
tain stood facing Hillbrand. “You believe the waiter. 
has missed his way? As soon as the rascal turns up, 
bring him to me.” Hillbrand went off. The Captain 
sat down. Shaking his head, he looked out, and said 
to his Lieutenant, the curate Dr. Hartmann: “What 
would our grandchildren not give to see world history 
pass living before our window as we do? And we? 
—I remember Grandmother sitting at the tea-table, — 
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with the golden armorial china, and telling me stories 
of war; of how my great-grandfather checked a 
routed battalion at Jena, and led them back with 
colours flying, against the enemy. The name of that 
white-haired hero-general was in every mouth. And 
today r’’—He looked out, brooding. “Do you see the 
poor creatures in their green uniforms? Poison stabs 
still out of every fold from the gas attack at Ypres 
and on the Somme, on Loretto and at Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf.” The curate made no answer. The 
Captain took his diary out of his breast-pocket and 
wrote: “Doubt grows big in me. Horrible as a fungus. 
Ten times a day I tear it out. A hundred times it 
returns.” ; 

Artillery limped past. Guns, brakes hard on, 
slid swiftly down the street. The gunners’ helmets 
and bodies shook. Horses, behind harness that flut- 
tered in front of them, took up the mighty thrust of 
iron, steadying themselves, step by step, on the pav- 
ing. Field cookers came towards the guns. A boy, 
munching with full cheeks, was thrown from the 
dixie, with bleeding face. Soup, thick beans, lay in 

_ greasy patches on the street. French children peered 

_ greedily through horses’ legs. When the batteries had 

_ passed, they rushed forward and licked the broth 

_ off the stones. 

In the middle of the market-place laughing 
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soldiers stood watching a comrade from the 6th 
Regiment, who was pacing, with slow steps and 
folded arms, a square some two yards across. At © 
each corner he turned on his left heel and swung 
his right leg round. He had been doing this for many 
minutes. One man called out: “You're stepping 
wrong, man”; another held his leg perpendicular; 
but the thin little man was not to be put out. More 
and more spectators arrived; his expression grew 
more animated. Muscles worked. “My God, now he’s 
gone round seventeen times,” said the drummer to 
Heinz, who thereupon stepped into the square. The 
others followed his example, so that the man from 
the 6th could go neither forward nor backward. Then 
he cleared a space with his two arms outstretched. 
“Do you know the future?” All looked at him in 
wonder. “Well, then, leave a European to his 
thoughts.” Pealing laughter rose. The Captain came 
up. “What’s your name?’””*“‘Czsar Schmidt, sir”—and 
he looked at his shoulder-straps—‘‘Captain.”— 
“What’s your occupation in civil life?’ “Actor in 
Gorlitz; I play fathers.” “Actor!” shouted the 
soldiers, “actor, actor!”—‘“My good fellows’— 
Czsar Schmidt looked at them compassionately— 
“are you anything different? Can you do anything 
but play your parts? Well, answer! I think each of 
you has been given his part.” The Captain nodded: — 
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“The play’s called Verdun.” He clapped the cadet on 
the shoulder, kindly. “Yes, every man must play 
his part.” He went off. The circle of laughing faces 
grew grave. Questions ran from mouth to mouth. 
“Verdun, he said? Verdun?” “Yes, Verdun!” cried 
a pioneer named Kox, who was loading a box full 
of hand-grenades on to a wagon, “a blind man with 
a stick could see that.” “What?” cried the drummer, 
scornfully, “you with that bird on your skull have 
only just realized it?’”’ He pointed to a silver death’s- 
head that Kox wore between two cockades. The 
pioneer set the second box of bombs on the ground 
and thrust his face into the drummer’s. “None of 
your lip, now. When did you join up? Boy, I’m 
one of the Argonne corps!” He raised his fist, with 
its swollen veins; his sleeve slipped down, showing 
blue lightning-streaks and snakes under it. Preis 
thrust his hands in his trouser-pockets and whistled. 
‘Whistle, will you?” shouted Kox. “I’ll crack this 
_ gas-flask over your head, boy. That'll take away your 
breath for whistling.” “Well, tell me where you got 
that thing?” asked the drummer, trembling with - 
excitement, and took hold of Kox’s cap. Kox shouted: 
_ “Hands off, that’s the Argonne corps, blast you. 
- Don’t dirty it. That’s got to be white for Verdun, 
_ that the French shriek and chatter their teeth be- 
_ fore it!” He pushed the drummer against a wall. His 
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companions stood round, expectant. Suddenly Preis 
started up. He dashed at the pioneer, but the gleam- 
ing death’s-head exercised a magic power over him. 
Abashed, he shrank and turned from it. His friends 
laughed and egged him on, but he stood, gnashing 
his teeth. “I have nothing.’”’ Kox, unperturbed, was 
arranging his implements of death with provocative 
calm: light trench-mortars, high-explosive charges, 
containers for flame-throwers and gas. Then he but- 
toned the tarpaulin carefully over the wagon, went 
forward to the horses, took the bit, and led them 
away from the infantry with an encouraging “Hey- 
up,” flinging over his shoulder: “Wait till you’ve 
seen a Frenchman. Why don’t you learn drumming 
with mines, you calf-drummer?’—The actor con- 
soled the drummer. “Never mind, don’t take things 
tragically; you could laugh at me heartily enough. 
Well, laugh now. I acted in comedy for fifteen years. 
That teaches a man to laugh when he feels like cry- 
ing.” Preis looked at him gratefully. “But the badge 
of heroism?” “Badge of heroism? I wish I could 
show you the dressing-rooms full of properties and 
crowns and orders and stars with which one decks 


one’s sweating body, according to the part.” He 


tapped the drummer on the heart. “The only badge 

of heroism is there, and if you’re individual, you'll 

learn what dressing-rooms are worth, my lad.” “In- 
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dividual, what’s that?” asked the drummer. “A man 
who doesn’t care a damn for anything is individual.” 
Preis drew himself bolt upright. “Schmidt, I am that 
man.” The two shook hands, exchanged cigarettes, 
and were friends. A car bored through the soldiers: 
the corps commander asked the way. Following an 
obscure impulse, Preis sprang to the door of the car 
and clicked his heels loudly so long that the General 
noticed him. “What’s your name?” “Preis, sir.” 
“Eyes as bright as buttons,” he laughed to his chief of 
staff, and drove on. Preis stood a long while, motion- 
less. Then he went up and down, throwing out his 
chest. Schmidt seized him: I wish the pioneer could 
have seen that!” Preis threw his cigarette down, spat 
after it, and breathed: ‘““The mole! I climb higher.” 
He felt a secret force take root in him. He could give 
it no name, but found fullest expression by leaning 
over the wall and calling to the mountains: “Wel- 
come, Verdun!” On women, who strolled up and 
down among the soldiers, he looked no more, al- 
though a dark girl threw him fiery glances. Like 
strange beasts they paced around, exciting desire; 
calling and repelling. Under the gaze of so many men 
their blood tingled agreeably, but Preis said suddenly 
to the actor: “Come along, we'll split a bottle of 
wine.” The two turned into a wine-shop near by. 
Blinded, lonely, and wearied by the confusion 
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of so many troops, Clemens, emerging from a maze 
of wagons and ration dumps, sat down on a bench 
against a wall beside the cadet. “If only one could 
see into the future!’ “Should you like to, Heinz?” 
“I don’t know.” “I see into the future.” He placed 
one leg on the bench and looked out over the valley 
with the little brooks and red stubble. “My vision 
of the future is beautiful. Sun behind mists. But the 
road thither! The road thither! Through what 
abysses! Through what mire! Must one take that 
journey if one knows that?” Heinz said: “If it leads 
to the sun—if it leads indeed to the sun—!” Clemens 
stroked the young head; then he took a deep breath. 
—From afar came the roar of guns. A shudder passed 
through the living street. As deer in clover when a 
shot has sounded, all stood still a moment; then the 
busy life went on: The cadet, silent and abashed, 
bowed his head before the mighty flood of thunder- 
waves. When he turned to ask a question, Clemens 
was gone. Surprised, he stretched himself out on the 
bench and shut his eyes, like a curtain between him 
and something coming from yonder mountains.— 
Clemens passed Hillbrand, who was standing in 
front of a Madonna in the church porch, without 
hearing him call. His friend looked after him. The 
Captain, accompanied by the curate, came from an- 
other direction’'and went into his room in the market- 
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place, saying as he passed: “Let the company parade 
later, I’m busy.” The Lieutenant stood still and 
stroked his unshaven chin noisily. “How lovely the 
Madonna is!” “I am glad to see her,” answered Hill- 
brand; “her kindly smile warms one among all these 
weapons.” “Would that all men understood that! 
But when the babel of our fleshly life was built, 
our senses were confounded again, so that there is 
no more understanding; today we have a French 
God, a German God, a Russian, an English, and so 
on.” He looked at Hillbrand and went into the 
church. The sergeant climbed on to a curb-stone and 
laid his forehead within the tender, slim, wooden 
hands of the mother of God. A strange current flowed 
out of the earth, through her shape, into his heart, 
and back into the earth. A tumultuous din in the 
lower town made him start up.Anti-aircraft guns 
were shooting at French biplanes. As the streets had 
to be cleared, he took cover. 

Clemens had taken refuge on a hill that over- 
looked the little town. Twigs, full with bud, made a 
swaying pattern across the sky. Grass, wind-white, 
bent under his tread. A tree which thrust its trunk 
mightily upward into a branch and twigs held him 
spellbound. Natural grace was alive round the stiff 
form. This confused him. Deep in thought he trod 
over stone slabs of warm gold and lichen of 
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centuries through a churchyard to the mortuary 
chapel. The doors stood open. He went in. A bench 
on which he tried to seat himself collapsed. Others 
propped one another’s rottenness up. Gravestones, 
chiselled with tales of godly living, leant against 
spongy, damp walls. Under the tattered picture of a 
woman penitent lay dusty chalices and a chipped 
wooden figure of Saint Hilarius. On the opposite wall 
the arch-priest of Longuyon and Marville reposed in 
marble. Cool silence brooded sadly over the stones. 
From a cornice a skull stared down.—Pale light 
clung on it like wax. Strange, red and blue pyramids 
of wood stood beside it like memories of existence 
faded to naught. Shadowy eyeholes sucked light into 
endless darkness. Wind blew in, moaned, and escaped 
like tinkling glass. Clemens mounted the pulpit 
without clear intention. His cloak hung down. Rot- 
ting bones were under him. The world and the 
world’s purpose crumbled away like the lumber in 
the church corners. Fir-trees rustled at the doors, 
shaking dreary light into him and around him. He 
stared into the greyness, as though he were the last 
man, and, save for him, only the worm on earth. 
To whom should he speak?” “Ah, thou Captive!” he 
cried, bowing before a figure of the Saviour, mocked 
of men, “didst Thou not promise a kingdom of 
heaven? Come and look at this earth. Madness has 
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smitten all men. If Thou livest, Thou that art dead, 
then arise! Thou that didst still the sea, dam the 
flood of sin! Call out with us, who call hour by 
hour that this hell pass away from our days! Lift 
the scourge! Cleanse the temple! Ah, money- 
changers and thieves traffic in the soul of the world!” 
He cried out shrilly, so that his voice echoed over 
the graves and rang out into the distance. 

He felt his bones water, and stole out of the 
church. He looked over the wide land with all its 
roads as from its central vantage-point. Everywhere 
legs were moving. Regiments were on the march. 
Batteries rattled. Ceaseless rose the turmoil of ad- 
vancing troops. Like the plashing of a thousand 
brooks hurrying to the sea. His heart beat, shook his 
whole body. “Has no life any value more? Are we 
really only means? What is the end? Where shall I 
find firm ground beneath my feet, when all quakes? 
Can such great darkness arise out of our blood?” 
With a groan he stood erect and looked at the stacked 
walls around him. Thousands of human skulls. 
He was in the charnel-house. A bitter odour breathed 
from the bones, brown with decay, green from rain. 
On each layer of arm- and leg-bones rested skulls. 
The longer he stared at them, the more ghastlily 
alive did the eyes become. Icy laughter was fixed on 
the gaping jaws. In the forced rigidity of death was 
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rest. He breathed heavily and embraced a hundred 
bones with both arms. “Blessed fraternity! Grave 
of slaughter! Today hate and lust of destruction, 
and before spring comes, all the fallen, dark or fair, 
will lie in one solemn community, even as here! Can 
only death bring that?” 

His eyes were shining again as they had not 
shone for many weeks, while he, prophetic, looked up 
to the cold sky. Erect, he left the graveyard. When he 
saw naught but greyness and metal on the earth, 
far as the horizon, he felt that the weight of all 
this movement tore his soul away, clenched his fist. 
The curate was parading the company below. The 
cadet came to meet him and said: “In a week, they 
say.” “What about a week? Oh, yes, in-a week.” 
With a forced smile he fell in in front of his platoon. 

Preis and Schmidt came out of the drink-shop 
in a gentle zigzag. With them the men of the com- 
‘pany streamed out of gardens and streets to the as- 
sembly point. Schmidt led the drummer back to the 
company, embraced him again and again. “And 
don’t let them knock your humour out of you, no 
matter where Destiny leads you!” Preis drew him- 


self erect solemnly. “Yes, Destiny!” “Yes, we stand - 
by Destiny,” cried Schmidt. “Take this in memory — 


of me, a comedy, a fairy-tale, if you like. From my 
pen, if I may say so.” He slipped a copy-book into 
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Preis’s mess-kit. “Ah, forget not the actor Schmidt 
of Gorlitz, my lad.” He fell upon his neck again, but 
curses from the sergeant drove the drummer into 
the ranks. From his place, gaily shuffling his feet, he 
nodded to the actor. “Well, Caesar Schmidt, we two 
know what we want! We will play a good part! A 
comedy, of course! And we will turn Verdun upside- 
down.” —“Yes, until we peep under Franziska’s pet- 
ticoats?” “That we will, my lad,” shouted the drum- 
mer, “‘till the blood-pressure bursts her skull.”—On 
a tablet on the end house in front of the company’s 
parade-ground Hillbrand read the word Mors. It 
struck him full. Reporting to the Lieutenant, he 
pondered the while: “Mors.” This was hardship, 
cold, despair, grave, and corruption. Secretly he 
bowed before the word of his own tongue: Tod. That 
word breathed to him music, warmth, sleep, and 
peace. He snatched the cadet’s arm. “My lad, what 
depths our tongue holds!” The Captain rode up at 
a foot-pace. He smiled gravely, touching the fir- 
branches strewn over a nine-inch howitzer battery. 


“Festal or solemn’r” Commands rang out; they 


marched off. As they stepped off, the cadet picked 
a copy-book out of the sand and read: “The Bat- 
tle of the Crickets and Beetles against the State of 


the Ants.” He stuck it into his pocket and ran to 
rejoin the last four. 
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THE WAITER lay on two hundred woollen blankets, 
which a lorry was carrying up from the lines of 
communication to the front. It was past noon when 
he awoke out of evil dreams—eight thousand nails 
were advancing against him—and shouted into the 
wind: “Stop, for heaven’s sake, stop!” The driver, 
however, who was taking the waiter as “damaged” to 
the nearest hospital, paid no heed to the shout. The 
engines, rattling ever faster, answered: “Stop, in- 
deed! There’s no more stopping now in the whole 
army.’ Thrown from one wall to the other, the 
waiter’s. head and arms jerked helplessly, like a 
doll’s. He felt as though nails were clinging to his 
legs and boring into his flesh, crying: “Take us with 
you, the day is far spent.” And he saw a fresh eight 
thousand grow up out of the midnight and felt in 
anticipation the points of sixteen, twenty-four, 
thirty-two thousand, and on to infinity, clattering on 
like a hail-storm. Voices buzzed in his ear: “We 
want to be nailed up.” And he laughed idiotically. 
He nodded. ‘‘Yes, I am nailed up, we are all nailed 
up, the whole world is nailed up in boards!”—But 
his cry of pain had hardly died away when the trees 
along the road fell down before him like tin soldiers. © 
One poplar after the other; they crawled under 
rending saws, and advanced on him, before he could 
draw breath; white boards, skeletons of wood. They 
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built themselves up before him to a scaffolding, 
placed and smoothed themselves. Like humming 
beetles the army of nails bored their way deep into 
their flesh. Corrugated iron made itself into a roof 
over the framework. As a dreamer guesses that he 
dreams, so the waiter felt the absurdity of it all. 
Nevertheless, he went through them, as though they 
were spacious huts. He had counted full fifty when 
his astonished eye met a camp of five hundred tents, 
large and small. The din of three thousand tools 
hammered on his head. The earth, on which he laid 
himself wearily down, was so hard that he groaned; 
but straightway, as though borne by angels, fragrant 
grasses floated down and spread themselves every- 
where, cloud-soft. Even horses lay and stirred no 
more. Suddenly shrilled a cry of thirst! Men and 
beasts rushed about in confusion, as in a gipsy en- 
campment, seeking water. Then he leaped up, for 
he knew the springs, and ran, leading thousands be- 
hind him, until his rod of wych-hazel bent. He gave 
them to drink, more than eight thousand in an 
hour. A Voice within him told him indeed that it 


was not he that had opened the magic well on the 
slopes of Montmédy citadel; yet he floated through 


the dream, happy that he knew the secrets. Buckets 


shot up like mushrooms, twenty-five thousand a 
week, and he handed them with a smile to all who 
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needed. Like a king he stood among his people; 
then the sky grew dark. The air became suffocating. 
His inner voice whispered to him, it is true, that 
was the smoke from thirteen thousand stoves that 
were issued weekly to the troops, but he stretched 
his arms before him and shouted: “Are we all to 
suffocate?” Already many of his soldiers were gasp- 
ing away with injured lungs. Then he made signs 
in the air, and straightway strange eyes came down 
and laid themselves on the noses and mouths of all. 
A murmur of relief ran through the army: “Gas 
masks.” Now gas was dancing round the men, like 
death, but found no dying lung. Then the waiter 
laughed aloud with all his people. So loud they 
laughed in their mockery that barracks and tents 
fell down in one instant, like houses of cards; but 
they were lighter than paper, for it was wind that 
blew round his nose. From far spaces it came, from 
brown hills. Ruins and sheep stood on their slopes. 
Off white crosses eagles swept easily into the dis- 
tance. Deserted trenches dragged the helmets and 
bandoleers of fallen soldiers into their putrefying 
moisture. He awoke, to find the lorry carrying him 
along the road from Marville to Saint-Laurent. 
“Is reality a dream, or do we dream reality?” He 
forced his thoughts on to firmer ground: the past. 
He thought of his waiter days. He remembered how 
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parasols, like rare flowers, waved on hotel terraces, 
how he carried round iced punch, and saw lovely 
lips suck at straws. He passed his tongue round his 
gums and lips and saw slender motorcars glide up 
like swans, spraying gravel against marble steps. 
Then he cried: “Ah, have mercy, have mercy! The 
roads, the frightful roads! Get us men, get us 
shovels!” But before he could utter a word, two 
thousand arms stretched out, and grasped as many 
picks and spades, and more. Wagon-loads of basalt 
rubble filled up all the holes in the roads. Steam 
rollers passed over them and smoothed them down! 
Brown men, a gang of prisoners with white, red, 
and orange caps and shoulder-straps, worked day 
and night, sweeping the mud to the sides. In his 
fever he thought himself now in a wedding coach 
and laughed uncontrollably at the golden streamers, 
the bright horses, the driver with the silk cockade 
on his whip. But suddenly the horses fell, tangled 
in wire, that stretched longer and longer and wound 
its barbs ceaselessly round the carriage, the men, 
round friend and foe, round the whole earth. 
Crushed under its weight, he struggled upright. 
“Why are you strangling me, why are you throt- 
tling me?” But for hundreds of leagues around he 
saw nothing but barbed wire. Long fingers groped 


in his brain and drew out the nerves to the wires. 


— 
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The lorry stopped in Saint-Laurent at the Red 
Cross flag. A doctor asked: “Can he walke If not, 
two men!” Stretcher-bearers came forward. “What?” 
As.in a half-sleep the waiter heard all that went 
on. “Mad?” He struggled upright, but was pressed 
down. “The old story. Nervous break-down.” 
“Mad?” shouted the waiter. “Not I, not I, by God!” 
_ He struggled up before the doctor, his hands pluck- 
ing at his throat, as though to tear something free, 
and cried: “Help me!” 

He was laid on a sack. Faces bent over him. 
Clemens recognized him. He felt as if he saw in 
the waiter all the helplessness of his own soul. He 
sat down beside him. ‘““My God, I am perfectly sane, 
perfectly sane.’ When his pulse was felt, he 
screamed: “Pull away the wire!” Opening his eyes, 
he gripped Clemens’s arm. “Where is your identity 
disk? A man has lost his identity disk in the com- 
mon grave.” Then he sank back laughing loudly. 
The soldiers had called Hillbrand and the drummer, 
and they came hurrying up. But he writhed before 
them. “Away, away, you grave-diggers! Away, you 
want to murder me!”’ The doctor gave him a mor- 
phine injection. Then he dreamed of a boating party 
on Lake Leman. He wanted to reach the shore, 
where he had to serve iced punch. Lovely ladies in 
lace and sunny silk stockings swung their little feet 
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over the surface of the water and called: “Iced 
punch, iced punch!” An orderly laid cold compresses 
on him. He threw them off. Clemens remained alone 
with the waiter. While they were bandaging him, 
he made vows. Dreadful vows. Hillbrand sent the 
drummer over to the inn with an order, and went to 
the Captain to report on the waiter’s condition, mut- 
tering: “That’s what it comes from.’ He met 
Werner just coming out of corps head-quarters. 
“The waiter’s back, sir.” “Is there any reason why 
he shouldn’t be put under arrest?” asked the com- 
pany commander, pushing back a packet of maps 
and papers that kept slipping down from under his 
arm. “He’s sick.” “Sick? Where is he?” “I'll show 
you the way.” Hillbrand went ahead. They had 
hardly gone two hundred yards when the General 
called Werner back. ‘Have you been told?” “Yes, 
sir.” “I hope your work will be appreciated.” The 
Captain looked after him. “Storm troops!” He 
picked up a roll of maps that had slipped down and 
went on his way. Suddenly he stopped, felt in one 
pocket, then jn the other, then searched them all 
through. He called Hillbrand. “I believe I’ve lost 
my diary. Let’s go back a little way, we’re bound to 
find it. I’ve been nowhere else.” Both looked back 
along the ground, but failed to find it. “I shall have 
to go back to H.Q. No, I didn’t leave it there. We 
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must search, we must search.” He looked at Hill- 
brand with cold, grey eyes. “If it’s lost, I’ll do bet- 
ter to shoot myself at once. Go round the church, 
I’ll look here.”’ The sergeant hurried away. Werner's 
head swam. “Suppose the notes were found! The 
plan of attack betrayed! I should be court- 
martialled! And my diary! My diary! My second 
self!” He gave a forced laugh. But already the book 
grew gigantic. He saw himself in cells. Cold was the 
wind, cold the judgment court, cold the morning 
of his condemnation. “Did I say more than one may 
lawfully think? May we not express doubts? Ex- 
press, yes, but not write down, not write down for 
every man to read!” The air grew dark around him. 
“Yes, you know only the white, the smooth, obedi- 
ent, humble side, but”—he stamped—‘‘am I to be 
put on trial because the other colour too, the black, 
runs in my blood? What, then, have I writtenP May 
we not put questions? Are we a herd of sheep? That 
let themselves be driven this way and that? Storm 
troop? For whom? For whatP’—He picked up a 


newspaper and read a black-edged notice headed j 


by a cross: “Died a hero’s death,” etc. He trod the 

paper underfoot. “I wish my name stood there. All 

over and done with.” Then he went, stooping, search- 

ing every yard of ground. Near the church a driver 

was squatting beside his horse, a paper in his hand. 
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Werner felt it was found. But before he came, Hill- 
brand was there, had snatched it from under the 
soldier’s bottom, and read in a large, excited hand- 
writing: “Drum-fire!” A shudder ran through him. 
“Drum-fire!” Werner beckoned from afar. Just in 
front of Hillbrand he found his diary. ‘God Al- 
mighty!” He clutched it to his breast. “My book, 
thank God, my book!’ His face was mottled with 
red. Hillbrand asked, as he handed over the paper: 
“Drum-fire?” Werner nodded, laid his finger on his 
lips, and threw a stone over the churchyard wall. 
“Storm coming, my good friend.” A startled yellow- 
hammer flew off. “That little creature is allowed to 
live. No one commands him to fight for the Idea 
of yellow-hammers. The idea would be too absurd, 
too. Fighting for yellow-hammers, Hillbrand! For 
yellow-hammers!” Suddenly he seized the sergeant 
by both shoulders and shook him. “Man, man, I 
can breathe again! | have got air!” Hillbrand looked 
after him. “What’s he jumping about for, like a 
schoolboy who’s just passed his exams?” 


CLEMENS STOOD up when the Captain came into 
the room and accosted the waiter with: “Well, 
what’s all this about?” The patient could utter no 
word but: “Verdun!’’ Werner slipped straw under 
his head. “Yes, Verdun.’’ He looked at Clemens. 
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“Seven hundred thousand men, two hundred and 
fifty thousand horses in the same traces: Verdun!” 
A paper was sticking out of the waiter’s pocket. He 
took it out and read: “A hundred and twenty-one 
pay offices, forty-six ambulance companies, two 
hundred and eighty-five thousand woollen blankets, © 
thirteen thousand tons of coal, three hundred and 
twenty-six thousand, two hundred and fifty sleeping- 
bags, three thousand tools, water-pots, axes, ham- 
mers, mess-tins, spoons, dippers a week. And every 
day—” He passed his hand over the waiter’s head: 
“Every day forty miles of barbed wire, eight thou- 
sand nails, two wagons of corrugated iron! Yes, the 
dragon of Verdun swaliows that all alone! But the 
men.’”’—He threw the paper into the stove with a 
bitter laugh. “That cursed paper!” Clemens looked 
at Werner in wonder. “Do men, animals, and ma- 
terials mean anything at all nowadays?’’—‘“Only 
with reference to the common end, Clemens. The in- 
dividual bends or breaks, doesn’t he, lad?” He 
tapped the waiter’s shoulder and left the room, say- 
ing: “I’ll speak to the doctor.” Clemens hurried 
after him, but stopped, his hand on the latch. “Bet- 
ter not, better not prune away one’s own feelings like- 
over-abundance of leaves for the benefit of the fruit. 
But what fruit! Red it shines towards me out of the 
future.’—When the orderly came in, he laid his 
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hands on the waiter’s brow, saying: “Thou too shalt 
eat of it,” and followed the Captain to his meal. 


THE LONG TABLE in the inn was laid for the of- 
ficers’ dinner. Snowbells lay between plates and 
dishes. Candles burned. In a far corner sat two sol- 
diers. “Do you think we shall get through?” “Of 
course, past the listening-post.” One of them stood 
up, went through the room. “Let those who like it 
get slaughtered.” Shaking his fist towards the street, 
he cried: “Dogs, I'll spoil your game!” Hearing 
steps, he sat down again. The Captain came in with 
his subordinates. He sat down in the centre of one 
side of the table, the others on either hand and op- 
posite. On the whitewashed wall their shadows tow- 
ered up, dark and huge, to the rafters, moving only 
when orderlies opened a door and set the wind stray- 
ing round the candles. The blue flames of the wicks 
danced. Werner’s forced joviality faded before the 
gloom of the rest. Hillbrand looked attentively into 
the corner of the room. The drummer came. “May 
we play during mess, sir?’ Werner nodded, but the 


- music did not strike up. Drops of sweat dripped 


on to plates from burnt heads; knives clattered. 
Wet moustaches were licked dry with a champing 


of the jaws; now and then a diner suppressed wind 


a, 


£ 


- that had risen to his teeth. “Like wild beasts being 
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fed,” said Clemens. They all laughed out; then 
each man watched his neighbour. “Storm troop, 


’ 


storm troop,” ran in Werner’s head, and forced his 
lips into a line; but he raised his head and cried: 
“Your health, cadet!” Heinz sprang up, sending his 
chair crashing backward, and poured the full glass 
down his throat. The fat congealed in the meat 
dishes. Again the Captain broke the silence. “Heinz, 
have you the plan of our forest camp?” “Yes, it’s be- 
come a regular fairy castle!” The others nudged one 
another. “Forest camp?” Clemens kicked Hillbrand 
under the table. “Did you hear that?” But Hill- 
brand stared steadily at the two soldiers in the 
corner. “Yes,” said Werner, “we’re going to build 
ourselves our own houses!” “Here?” “Up the line!” 
“Are there no houses left there?” “All shelled ab- 
solutely to ruins.” “Then it’s a good thing if we 
build ourselves houses,” repeated the curate, and 
bent with searching eyes over a map, on which Wer- 
ner pointed out their future positions. “What? A 
division to be got into that space?” All hung on 
Werner’s lips. Clemens drove his fork into his 
finger-tips, so that only a choking sound issued from 


his lips. Suddenly Hillbrand stood up, shook off the 


curate’s hands, and dashed after the soldiers, who 

had vanished silently, exclaiming: “I’ve got a 

damned suspicion.” “What’s up?” cried Werner, 
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looking at the startled company. “Clemens, what 
are you staring at me for?” “I? I?” stammered the 
schoolmaster, looking through the open door. “Go 
on with your food!” But Clemens grew first dusky 
red, then pale, and at last had to vomit. “What’s 
the matter, then, gentlemen?” asked Werner, look- 
ing from one end to the other. “I think the stuff was 
cooked in bad fat,” said the curate. Werner chewed 
bread, as though his mouth were full of gravel, 
and shrugged his shoulders. “Do you think the fat 
will be better in the future?’ 

The drummer remained behind alone. Mut- 
tering: “Cracked,” he went from place to place 
round the table, still half covered with food, filling 
his plate and emptying glasses. He devoured ample 
remains in undisturbed comfort. He drank the last 
mouthful to his own health, unbuttoned his tunic, 
folded his hands over his stomach, and, while he 
digested, began to lull himself into a solemn mood. 
The candles dripped, and while shining stars and 
decorations nodded at him through the flickering 
light, he prayed: “Dear God, give me what I ask. 
If you do, true as I’m a drummer, never again will 
I look at a girl.” As he spoke, a strapping wench 
came in and cleared away the table. Prizing open 
the door, which the wind kept blowing to, with her 
foot, she squeezed out with full-laden tray. The 
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drummer laid his head on the table, then stood up, 
buttoned his tunic again, and shut the open window. 
Softly he stepped to the keyhole and looked. Tor- 
tured, he muttered: “Women, damned women,” 
turned, and sat down again in his place. Stretching 
his Adam’s apple many times out of his collar, he 
breathed heavily with open mouth and opened his 
tunic for the second time. He thought of the actor 
Schmidt of Gérlitz; of Destiny, of his oath to be 
true to Destiny. One of the candles had burnt down, 
the other was at its last gasp; he chewed a napkin 
end. When clatter of plates and laughter came to 
his ears, he rushed out, muttering: “No, no!” It 
was quite dark. The wind sang against the panes. 
Silently the door opened. Lighting his way with a 
pocket-lamp, Preis groped along the table across 
the room, and vanished into the kitchen. 


THE CADET sought the road that leads to the foe. 
He drew his dagger from its sheath and cut at the 
air as he went forward. Each time it grew quite 
dark with clouds, he stabbed quickly and viciously 
round him, as though he were in action. A glow- 
worm snaked out of the forest towards him. Light - 
reared trees out of the darkness and mirrored them 
in pools on the road. Heinz stepped against a tree 
and let the column of lorries thunder past him. 
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Waves of mud splashed him over with dirt to the 
hips. Behind the last car it was night again. He 
hurried on. Every hundred yards he stumbled 
against sentries in brown waterproof sheets. By the 
light of a lantern he saw artillery limbers, drawn 
by panting horses, come out of the darkness of 
various side-paths, vanish into darkness again. “To 
death,” said an officer, pulling up his trousers. Then 
he took the cadet by the arm and led him on to a 
little hill. He pointed to long, black mountain lines: 
“There.” Seeing the cadet’s astonished eyes, he 
shouted: “I don’t want to know who you are, it’s all 
one, all one!” Suddenly he lay down in the damp 
field, burrowed a hole with his hands, and laughed: 
“In four or five days we shall all be lying so. Cold, 
eh? Almost too cold to rot; but it’s all one, all one.” 
Heinz shrank away from his strange laughter. 
“Chuck the earth over me! Chuck it over me! Hell! 


Damned hell it is, up there! Do you know how one 


kills sparrows, General? Throw some dung over my 
head, so that those red-hatted swine can’t find me. 


‘The beasts! Are you on the staff too, by any chance? 


If not, help me! Help me! Help me!” The cadet 
dashed away from him, horrified. When he came 


_back into the lantern-light, he saw a dead cat lying 
in the road. He moved it round with his bayonet, 


so that the water from the puddle splashed up. 
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“Dead carrion.” Pale light of bivouacs fell through 
branches bare with winter, lighted long tents and 
the tail-waving sterns of many horses——“Dead car- 
rion.” Heinz placed his bayonet, with point upright, 
on the cat’s belly; then he shuddered. “We haven't 
practised that, one ought to try it through.” He 
drove the steel deep, reluctantly, into the flesh. He 
pressed against the cat with his foot, drew the blade 
out, muttering: “Disgusting, disgusting,” and wiped 
it rapidly in the mud. Then he ran down the road, 
back to his quarters, like a man pursued. When he 
reached the first houses, he stuck the blade back 
into its sheath and slunk into the churchyard, where 
that morning he had plucked flowers from the 
graves. He looked into frosted blossoms.—While the 
sweet chime of the tower’s carillon struck midnight, 
he looked shyly aloft to the church tower and re- 
peated: “Disgusting; I wish that weren’t neces- 
sary.” 


WERNER had been at work on his diary till now. He 
stood up, traced blue lines on his map, and wrote 
out special lists from the nominal rolls of his com- 3 
pany. “The cadets, first wave.” He entered them, — - 
each under his section. “Hillbrand I’ll put on the : 
left flank, I want some stiffening there. On the right ‘ 
the curate, Clemens can take the centre. I’ll keep : 
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the drummer with me, and the cadet shall act as 
runner for the storm company. He’s got the young- 
est legs of us all.” He spent a few minutes looking 
up technical points in the pioneer handbook, then 
lit a cigar and took up his diary again. He stroked 
the black cover. “Here you are again! Even below 
flowers, golden corn, the whole splendour of nature, 
deep springs whisper, silently giving to drink to 
all manner of night-beasts. Not every goose-feather 
reaches down with its roots into this power.” He 
stood up and took off his tunic. The cadet had set 
some primroses on the table. He pressed them to his 
face. Leaning over an arm-chair, he shut his eyes. 
His breast burned; he unbuttoned his shirt over it 
and stretched out his arms. “Spring, my God, 
spring!” He pushed his revolver far away from the 
flowers. “Storm of spring, thou breakest hard earth 
asunder! With the might of thy sun thou piercest 
into cold rooms, till they grow balmy like a woman’s 
presence.” But his tunic, which he had hung over 
a chair, seemed to fill. Stiff, straight in front of him, 
sat Captain von Werner. He stepped back against 
the wall and stared at him. “Move, move thy heart! 
Dost thou begrudge me spring and my young 
strength? Feelest thou not how it breaks up out of 
every sod? Wilt thou for ever hold thy collar but- 
toned to the topmost hook against this craving? 
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See how my neck rises so free from the shoulders! 
Thou before me there, hold not thy chin so terribly 
firm. Weep, sob, laugh, but once! Ah, there is 
teason for both. Turn not thy gaze away from the 
graves that fill for thee. Smile not that cold smile. 
Not that threatening finger! Release for us, thy 
people, those eagles of thine, that wait still, as in 
the Elector’s days. As in supplication their motto 
looks on me: ‘Even before the sun we will not 
flinch!’ Then flinch thou.” He leaped to the chair, 
crumpled the coat, and threw it on the bed. “Now 
flinch all that stands in the way of our sun! The 
people will step forward, will have the truth. No 
more of the lash! We love thee, no more under the 
compulsion of ‘Thou shalt’! We worship thee! Break 
open doors! The dams of tutelage! We are ripe! 
Else would we fight for thy new existence, death be- 
fore our eyes?” He bent again over the tunic. “That 
thy strength may flower in the peoples, we are ready 
to die. Give us truth! Speak no more of easy 
triumphs and unfading laurels! Tear open thy cloak, 
that we may see the blood of all thy wounds! 
Mightier than spring, sap stirs in thy people; shake 
off the frost, ere forces of nature burst it asunder! 
Or thinkest thou we should go on understanding | 
how grave this war is were it really sO easy as it is 
described? Preach aloud that the days before the 
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War are gone for ever. Come hither!” He drew on 
his tunic and buttoned it up over tempestuous 
breath. “Feel that spring riots within thee! Draw 
us not back, who stand a yard before the summit, 
into the dust of past centuries. Now we would en- 
joy the freedom of all high places!”—He sat down. 
His head was hot when he buttoned up the collar; 
he was afraid and shut his diary. Hillbrand came 
in with a dozen white armlets. “What’s that for?” 
asked Werner, looking at the strips of linen. Hill- 
brand answered that a regimental clerk had given 
them him; he did not himself know for what pur- 
pose. The Captain shut the box, wrote a mark of 
interrogation on it in red chalk, and put it on the 
table. “Well?” “Yes, sir?” “I mean, what happened 
' about the two soldiers?” The sergeant was silent; 
then he came nearer. “It’s a good job we found the 
books, sir.” Werner drew on his overcoat. “I don’t 
understand.” “That’s good, then, sir.” Hillbrand 
breathed as though relieved. “What’s on your mind, 
my friend?” “I felt, sir, as though a secret were at 
stake, as though the two soldiers had known some- 
thing that might have been betrayed.” Werner looked 
down. “Betrayed, that could only come from us.” 

Hillbrand stood for a moment outside the 
door, which the Captain had shut. “What does he 
mean by that?” He could not rest. The picture of 
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his friend Clemens rose before his eyes. By what as- 
sociation of thought he knew not himself. He saw 
Clemens brooding, heard him make doubtful ut- 
terances, which crept through his veins like poison 
and laid siege to his heart. Therefore a mighty, 
painful impulse drove him to him now. Clemens was 
lying on the straw, reading the field service pocket- 
book on distribution of fire and attacks. Hillbrand 
took the book from him and asked: “Do you believe 
there are traitors among us?” “Traitors?” repeated 
Clemens. “How do you mean?” “My friend, our 
Captain .. .” “Were you with Werner?” “Yes.” He 
gripped Clemens’s hand. “Do we both feel free 
from that? Free in our hearts?” The other hid his 
face behind the candle’s light. ‘““What is treachery?” 
he asked, and stared at the ceiling. Hillbrand fell 
on his knees, and shudders ran through his whole 
body as he cried: “I would not wrong you, surely 
not, no man on the earth would I wrong.” For min- 
utes their hearts beat. Then Clemens sprang up. 
“Go, go!” Yet when the sergeant stood, looking him 
full in the face, he fell on his neck. “Hillbrand!” 


His friend took him by the shoulders. “My friend, — 


my dear friend!’’ Even more softly than before, 
Clemens said, raising the handbook: “I don’t think 
we shall want this much longer, but first we must 
freeze, freeze past all saying.” “Never mind that; 
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when once the air is thinner, the sun can warm us 
the quicker.” 


WHEN THE DRUMMER came out of the kitchen of 
the inn, it was bright moonlight. Spitting repeatedly, 
he wiped blood from his face with his sleeve. 
“Women, women, what a pack! Serves me right, 
quite right!” Raising his fist to the moon, he 
groaned: “Destiny, I am thine!” Then he turned 
swiftly round and said between his teeth: “Cat, cat, 
damned cats’ brood! To scratch my face like that, 
so that I go round looking like a whipped donkey. 
O Cesar Schmidt of Gorlitz, had I followed your 
advice, I need not be a donkey now!” 

On a rubbish-heap glimmered the white form 
of a rocking-horse. “Destiny!” he cried. He pulled it 
out and sat on it with legs outspread, rocking himself 
joyously over his long shadow, that swayed back- 


wards and forwards against a house wall. “God 


knows, I meant to make such an entry into Verdun 
as to have all the women looking after me. I meant 
to crush my horse with my thighs till he spurted 
out my contempt under his tail. Damned cats’ 
brood!”’ Eyes closed, he rocked backwards and for- 
wards through his most secret dreams. Suddenly he 
leaped down, glowing with the vision of his fu- 
ture, pushed the wooden horse from him, and stood 
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mightily in the empty village street. But when he 
saw the infinite starry space above him, he drew out 

his handkerchief and blew his nose with trumpet 

sound, muttering: “Who the ‘hell knows?” 
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Hirisranp was finishing a letter to his wife. “One 
wooden hut after another fits itself together. Lock- 
smiths, masons, peasants, labourers, each contributes 
his strength. Childhood memories awake. Often it 
happens that, hearing hammers and axes of other 
regiments at work in neighbouring camps, we begin 
to knock, as though on the signal, as if to say: 
‘Look, we’re here too, we're on the job too.’ It is a 
fine thing to stand together in labour. I should like 
to show you round this little wooden town. And 
you would have no need to complain of the roads, 
either; broad causeways are laid out, connecting 
marshy fields and bottomless places with neighbour- 
ing meadows and military roads. . . .” He put down 
the pencil and saw the drummer walking excitedly 
with Clemens along the corduroy road into the 
camp. “No, don’t try to calm me down, he shall meet 
my blade! To laugh at me so that everyone breaks 
off work and the whole road-making is held up!” 
The schoolmaster took his arm, but Preis tore him- 
self free. “I don’t care if he’s a parson fifty times 
over! I say my prayers as well as any Christian!” 
“We know that.’—‘‘And as hard as a councillor of 
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consistory.” “But one must subordinate private af- 
fairs to the general interest!” “Private affair?” cried 
the drummer; “is my honour a private affair?” 
“But your honour hasn’t been touched.” “Ha!” cried 
Preis, and strode up to the cadet, who was hacking 
raw meat into chunks on a board and throwing 
them to the company cook. “Heinz!” But Heinz was 
entirely absorbed in his work, driving his chopper 
into the juicy, red calf’s flesh, sending splinters of 
bone and gristle flying. “Will you listen to me?” He 
seized him by the back of the neck. Heinz put down 
the chopper, wiped the blood from his arm, and 
waited. “Do you know what honour is?” “Honour 
is when a man... So they used to tell us in 
school,” answered Heinz. “Are you making fun of 
mer” At that moment soldiers came.running up, 
and cried in chorus: “Look out, drummer, take 
care another shell doesn’t fall out of the sky and 
scratch your face. Look out, there’s a sparrow 
dropping something! Mind your face, it might 
scratch you and draw. blood.” Preis shook. “I don’t 
care if it’s the first time in religious history that a 
Prussian drummer calls a parson to meet his blade! 


I will give him as many strokes as he’s given me in- - 


sults.” Hillbrand placed a beam against a half- 
finished hut and began to hammer it fast. “Am I not 


a man? Are you not men? Is there anything in the 
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military oath about not looking at women? What 
right has the Lieutenant to give me an official 
telling-off? “On land, on sea, and from the air,’ it 
says, but nothing about women that I know of. And 
even supposing these scratches on my cheek did come 
from one of those damned cats? Bah! What are you 
staring at now? What about it?” They all shouted 
with laughter. He flung his arms round a great seven- 
teen-inch shell that had just been unloaded, together 
with other ammunition, and raved: “If anyone 
dares say another word, I’ll chuck this sugar-loaf 
at his head. And, by God, I’ll go and send my 
challenge now. Leave me alone, I mean to cleanse 
my honour, my Destiny, before all the world.” Hill- 
brand stopped hammering and said: “Out of the 
question. You'll get no further. Honour is honour 
and discipline discipline. What pay do you get? 
Seventeen marks forty, and you want to send a 
challenge?” All looked at the drummer expectantly. 
He burst out, turning quickly round: “Children, 
you can all...” Then he snatched the chopper 
away from the cadet: “My God, I am furious! Now 
I’ll make mincemeat.” He drove it into the meat. 
The curate came out of Werner’s room and ordered: 
“Company parade for roll-call!” Then he clapped 
the drummer on the shoulder. “All right?” Preis 
put the chopper down and muttered, kneading the 
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meat: “I don’t want to make anything wrong.” “All 
right, then?” “I suppose so, sir.”—‘“Then off with 
you, they’re raw still. Don’t let the Captain see.” 
Preis threw the minced meat into the dixie held by 
Fips, the company cook, cursing: “Lord, these 
damned cats!” He went off to parade. Fips fished the 
meat out of the soup crossly. “Why must a drum- 
mer like that always chop general advance? I'll 
make him a rissole that gives him a thirst.” 


THROUGH A SMALL WINDOW Werner watched 
the company fall in. White armlets were issued. 
The platoon commanders reported. The curate 
dressed the company; then they waited—“What 
shall I say? Shall I deceive them, keep the truth 
from them?” He folded up his staff maps, looking 
at his men the while. “What has the general situa- 
tion to do with your What you have to be told has 
nothing to do with that. You are to die. Give your 
blood, this blood that warms our veins. We are to 


die! J have to pronounce this sentence on you now. ~ 


It’s not easy to give the order: ‘Die’ to so many lusty 

young fellows. You will ask why. What shall I 

answer? Shall I answer in terms of strategy, that 

Verdun is worth as much as your young blood? A 

bit of land, a fortress! Who would like to swear 

to that? No, let’s be honest with each other. We’re 
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not concerned with map schemes, reds and blues. 
Our task is simple. Very simple. But it sticks in my 
throat to explain it to you. Storm troop! Why say 
more about it? Storm troop!” He buckled on his 
belt and went to the door. “Am I doing right? 
Wouldn’t it be better for many of you if I left the 
end unsaid? Isn’t it soon enough when death says 
it to your” He went out, and made the company 
close in round him. “Boys, I won’t make you a long 
speech. If a man throttles us, so that we get no 
more air, we resist, since a man must have air to 
breathe. A people too must have air to live. You 
know what I mean?” Faithful eyes hung asking, 
knowing, guessing, on his lips. Werner sank his head 
and despised himself. Suddenly he threw back his 
head and stiffened his body. ‘‘Men, we are attack- 
ing!” The words rang like a shot over their heads. 
“And what?” Frozen silence. The Captain and his 
company looked eye to eye. “I know your hearts. 
Storm company! Shall we prove our metal?” A 
“Yes!” leaped from the drummer. A second fol- 
lowed, a third, and soon the whole company cried 
till the woods re-echoed: ‘We will!” Werner’s heart 
beat so that he could do no more than order dismiss 
and run back into his room. The company stood 
there still. At last the curate ordered dismiss again. 
The soldiers dispersed. 
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Fips had gone to sleep by the side of his 
cooker. The cadet shook him awake. “Have you 
heard?” “What?” “We're for it!” “Will God speed 
thy blader” asked the drummer, whetting the meat- 
knife on the chopper. “God knows, Fips, if we cut 
up Verdun as you do your oxen, and lop the forti- 
fied woods as you do your cabbage, where a snail 
lies halved every inch, the soup would soon be 
ready.” “Yes, attack,” said another, taking money 
and notes out of his pocket-book. ‘““That means set- 
tling accounts. What are we to do with the stuff in 
the grave? Away with it?” “We'll spend our money 
today like emperors,” cried all, rushed shouting 
over to the canteen, and raided its provisions. Laden 
with oranges, cigars, beer, and sausages.of every 
description, they came staggering back. Preis went to 
get a shave, feeling that he must make himself 
decent to celebrate the attack. Clemens looked in 
at the window. In a muffled voice, the barber hold- 
ing him fast by the nose, Preis asked him: “Pro- 
fessor, do you consent to a farewell drink with us? 
We are in good spirits.” Wiping off the lather, he 
made room for the schoolmaster. ‘We shan’t live 


so cheap again,” he said, filling the glasses. “We've - 


got Verdun to thank for all that. My God, if anyone 

had told me in-my cradle that I should end in a 

storm troop, I think the breath would have left me, 
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or my nurse’s milk would have gone sour from 
fright.” Hillbrand, who had overheard, leaned in at 
the window. “Storm troop, doesn’t the word rush 
like forest nature?”—The cadet was cherishing in 
his hands a tit with a broken wing. When Hillbrand 
had shut the window and gone away, he grumbled: 
“If they’d told me that in the fourth form, I’d have 
learned no more Latin.” But Preis, whose scars were 
bleeding afresh after the shave, dabbed them laugh- 
ing and leaned over to the cadet. “Latin, indeed! 
The first thing you have to thank God for is that 
you escape women! They drag us down from high 
thoughts! They interpose themselves between us and 
Destiny! They used to run after me like furies! I 
found it hard to shake them off; but I said to my- 
self: ‘A man who knows not Destiny is no better 
than a bootjack.’” He lit a good cigar, stuck the 
band on his finger, and went on: “Yes, a bootjack on 


- which others liberate their legs.” He dipped his lips 


into the beer-froth. “Come, boys, drink a round to 
possibility!” The others looked at him in surprise. 
He cried, laughing: “Yes, to possibility!” And filling 


the glasses again, he looked into the air, as though 


he were gazing into his bride’s eyes. Then he drew a 
knife out of his boot-leg and cut a great Iron Cross. 
out of a piece of paper. He fastened it by a thread 
to the ceiling in such a way that it swung over their 
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heads, its shadow swaying. “May we not suddenly 
become famous, in a day?” he asked. “What is Preis 
today? A name, a lump of dung. But tomorrow Preis 
may mean: ‘Hats off, you scum!’ Or: ‘Look, there 
is courage!’ Or: ‘If you want a nobler expression for 
“Verdun,” say: “Preis.”’” They all laughed. 
“There are more possibilities,” he cried, “than we 
have valiant words! More forts are arrayed around 
Verdun than pearls round a-woman’s neck. And 
each one is good for a Pour le mérite. Here’s to pos- 
sibility, brothers! And there are enough for us all. 
You take Douaumont’’—he clapped Clemens on the 
thigh; “I'll take Fort Vaux!” Pointing to the others, 
he distributed with jovial gesture the forts of Sou- 
ville, Vacherauville, Marre, Bourrus, and Belle- 
Epine. Throwing aside the map off which he had 
read the names, he asked: “Or is there no room left 
on our breasts? Get a move on! Once again, each 
fort is good for a Pour le mérite; and I tell you, if 
we don’t get all these names as clasps for our medals 
in under a fortnight, then you may take away my 
Iron Cross.” The others answered that he had none, 
so far. He drew himself up. “Is it not enough that I 


have long since possessed one in the spirit? And I — 


think I shall yet have as much right to one as any 

other chap!” A gunner whom the others had brought 

along from the canteen said, setting down his glass: 
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“In a week we shall have Verdun.” “I bet we don’t,” 
cried another. “Two months,” interposed Clemens. 
“Two months?” The gunner belched forcibly. “Two 
months, after we get our guns on to it? You’ve never 
been under a seventeen inch, boys. The whole place’ll 
be a heap of ruins in a week.” “May I never itch 
again, as long as I live, if that’s true,” answered the 
drummer. “And I tell you again,” said the gunner, 
“Tf you don’t march into Verdun in parade forma- 
tion within a week, then all the infantry together’s 
not worth a tinker’s curse!” “What?” shouted the - 
drummer, dashing the beer from the gunner’s 
mouth; “what do you do, then? Just pull a string! 
A lot of guts you need for that! I used to practise 
that on swings, with little girls, before I was 
breeched.” “Is there any art in walking forward 
when all the firing’s over?” hissed the gunner. The 
drummer emptied his tenth glass of beer and _hic- 
cupped: “Well, I hope all your gun-barrels burst if 
you’re so snotty!” “It’s not I, it’s you have 
megalomania,” said the gunner, pointing at the Iron 
Cross. “Do they listen to your drumming as they 
do to our chaps, back in Metz and Frankfurt, till 
the startled shopkeepers come out on to their bal- 
conies and say to each other in a blue funk: ‘That’s 
the war, we heard the war just now’?” The drum- 
mer turned his back on him. “Now I really wish my 
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name was Verdun and was in everybody’s mouth, 
just to show you.” For a few minutes the silence was 
broken only by the gurgling and gulping of the 
beer-drinkers. Then the cadet, after arranging the 
tit comfortably in a cigar box, took out the white 
arm-band from its tissue-paper and fastened it on 
his sleeve. The others followed his example, all ex- 
cept one, who put his back, saying: “No, it looks too 
ghostly for me.” “We don’t believe in ghosts,” cried 
the rest. The cadet gave each a bit of bread that 
his mother had baked for him. Then he asked: “But 
death, there is death?” Another, who was polishing 
a little piece of lead bright, answered: “I’m scour- 
ing up my identity disk already, so that they shall 
know who I am in the great grave.”’ No one-laughed, 
so he took his glass and cried: ‘‘Well, here’s to your 
corpses!” The drummer shook his head. “Personally, 
I don’t propose to die until I stop living.” He 
stroked his armlet and stretched himself out on a 
palliasse, saying: “Now I’ve got a special mark too, 
like the pioneer’s death’s-head.” The others copied 
his example. From the neighbouring hut came a 
chorus: .“Haltet aus, haltet aus in Sturmgebraus, 
Lasset hoch das Banner webn,” “Well, good health. 
I only wish I knew where my thirst came from. | 
could drink up all the sea!’”’ As no one answered, the 
drummer turned on his side, cast a loving glance on 
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the paper cross, and fell asleep; the others also. The 
cadet saw the paper cross stand shining above the 
reek of beer, and it seemed to him like a star, a 
warm light, a shining eye. He folded his hands and 
whispered: “Good-night, Mother.” 


AS THE CONVERSATION went on, Clemens had 
drawn farther and farther back into one corner. 
Now he struck a light and went out. Thoughts slunk 
beside him like night shadows; he sought his friend, 
by whose side he might defy them. Hillbrand lay 
stretched out on his back. He had spread his arms 
wide, drawn his legs up. His head was thrown back, 
and he was snoring. The schoolmaster listened to 
the fearful sawing of the lungs. Was that his friend? 
An alien power shook the mighty body. But his 
thoughts—country, wife, Empire, and world war— 
were still as that old arch-priest in Marville chapel. 
Breath, that all-pervading force, sighed out of his 
friend’s breast, forcing it to consume life without 
cease. Humanity rose before him again, by daylight 
founding empires, attacking, defending; but at night 
driven out, retreating. He went out on tiptoe. As he 
reached the end of the row of huts, a plank in the 
corduroy road broke. The noise startled him, as 
though he were on forbidden paths. With beating 
heart he listened whether a sentry were near. As 
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waves against a ship’s sides, the breathing sleep of 
the company beat against the wooden walls of the 
camp. Quiet moonshine held the tall wood as in 
love to its breast. Clemens leaned against a trunk. 
“And tomorrow?” he whispered, tapping a stick 
against the heel of his boot. “As one shoots a par- 
tridge! Tomorrow night, or the next day, whither 
will the sleep, the breath, of all my comrades be 
fled then? Then the huts will be silent, very silent.” 
He looked up into the branches. “And thou, thou 
wilt live on, thou gracious twig.’”’ He pulled it down 
to him. “Thee they let unfold in peace, thou mayest 
put on thy leaves, wilt shine in soft, blue air of 
May, and the perfume of all the summer blossoms 
will rise up to thee. Storm troop! Every thought 
awakes the frightful sound.” A heavy sighing went 
through the tree-tops. He shivered. He turned to go 
to his room, then stood still again. White surfaces of 
cut wood met his eye. Hut walls ranged themselves 
like heads in the charnel-house, forming flesh and 
hair. They came nearer, glassy green and fragile; the 
trees showed through their forms. They lifted up 
arms against him, it was a people, it was the world! 


Then a question trembled; it verged on speech, but © 


pressed nightmare-heavy behind the schoolmaster’s 

groaning breast. His lips failed him, and his ear 

caught hellish things of night—Werner approached 
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from the corduroy road. Clemens started as the 
Captain addressed him. “I have been with the corps 
commander. | have learned much. Great things, very 
great things, are at stake. We are to put it to the 
test.” ““To what test?” asked Clemens, but Werner 
did not hear him. “Three corps are going over; ours 
is in the centre—We are to take Caures Wood as 
far as Beaumont and Hill 344. The staff believes 
that if we reach this line and the Thiaumont ridge, 
Verdun as a fortress is done for. Nearly three million 
rounds of artillery are in readiness, and then on the 
thirteenth, 11 a.m.—then it starts. Complete con- 
fidence reigns, from the Commander-in-Chief down 
to division. There is absolutely no doubt of success. 
‘All objections to be disregarded absolutely,’ said the 
General. That’s how it is. And aren’t there a thou- 
sand objections against an attack on Verdunr” He 
slashed his stick in the air. “But they say: ‘Off with 
them, away, and forward all who have faith!’ Only 
faith can do anything in the world. Many know the 
rush of a vision, enough have thoughts to compre- 
hend it. But to give it shape calls for courage. ‘The 
impulse of our own souls,’ said the General.” Clem- 
ens, who hitherto had not spoken, asked suddenly: 
“And what is our object, sir?” Werner looked at 


‘him. “Our object is to anticipate the spring offensive. 


But come along, I must stable my chestnut, and I 
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don’t want to wake the groom.” The two led the 
horse.—‘‘Then we go over tomorrow?” “No, to- 
morrow the guns will be registering.” Werner loos- 
ened the girths. “We go over the day after to- 
morrow.” Pressing his head against the saddle, he 
drew out the last strap with his teeth and repeated: 
“The day after tomorrow.” Clemens stepped aside 
as the horse dunged. “It breaks one’s heart in two.”’ 
“What?” Werner lifted the saddle off and laid it on 
a box; he rubbed the sweat off the horse’s back with 
a wisp of straw, and said: “Yes, but there’s no help 
in that.”” The horse made to bite him. He pushed its 
head away. Clemens looked through the stable door 
into the night. “If Verdun were but a promise!” 
“How a promise?” asked Werner, seating himself on 
the manger and pushing a feed to his horse. The 
schoolmaster’s eyes burned. “That we were tearing 
the chain from humanity’s neck!” “You mean war?” 
“Yes!” But Werner shook his head. “Never, so long 


as we remain men!” “Never?” repeated Clemens, | 


drooping his head. Then he clenched his hands. 
“Never? Yet from somewhere deliverance must 
come.” “My friend, let us not turn aside from the 
path; that is dangerous for us. Let us bow before 
Nature’s law. She could not work in and round us, 
so that every creature submits to her, were duty not 
a demand willed by God.” “Duty!” answered 
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Clemens, vehemently. “Indeed, the word is great, 
and tramples down every individual impulse. But 
what stands behind it has grown little! To run 
trains on time, to shout like a general and kill one’s 
soul—that’s what we mean by duty today. It is the 
cancer at the people’s heart. It wears a military 
helmet, not our love! Ah, did duty comprehend 
heaven and truth, as once it used. . . ” The Cap- 
tain lifted the lantern from the straw and said in a 
voice that was half command: “Come, let us go.” 
But Clemens stepped before the door, and his voice 
was filled with secret power. “Can our hearts endure 
naught but the heritage of the past, that we grow 
afraid when we feel the breath of creation? My 
Captain, are we then not worthy to wrestle for clar- 
ity, before we go into the beyond? Are we to remain 
slaves for ever and aye? Doth the soul not advance 
through the centuries? Shall skeletons rule us? Do 
we not root up trees in which maggots nest, and may 
we not shake off bounds that hem us in? Do you 
believe the young men up there die for naught? 
That their bright spirit perishes to gain new lands? 
Can you not perceive at last that we die to join a 
holy communion? To make a true fraternity of the 
soul, of a people? What care we for fortresses or 
lands? And if the world has grown rotten, poisoned, 
so that corruption eats at its soul, then let it be 
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burned! Let me be the first to throw fire into this 
nest of consumption! Body, become the temple of 
the soul again! Were Verdun that promise, then 
henceforth let every inch go armed! Away with 
ruth! For I have a vision of a mighty race. Every 
man feels as I feel today. Still it is silent, but one 
day it will burst its dams at last. Ah, laugh if you 
will. The day of judgment draws nigh. Ah, ye 
peoples of the earth, unless the light of your spirit 
is the price—then all this powder has been shot off 
in vain!” He did not see that Werner had shrunk 
right down in his shadow; lifting his hand in 
menace, he cried into the night: “Woe to him who 
bars our way!’”—When the Captain looked up, 
Clemens was gone. Looking into the flickering 
candle, he stroked his horse’s snuffling muzzle and 
repeated: “Yes, every man feels so, Who can ex- 
plain this tempest that blows through the genera- 
tions of men? Flare up, till the dross of madness 
falls from Europe! Flare, Verdun!” And he lifted 
the lantern to meet this secret of the future. “Every 
man feels so!” He went out of the stable. “Every 
man?’” Slow snow began to fall. 


DAMP DARKNESS lay under the trees when the 

company came out of the huts in the early morning. 

Like will-o’-the-wisps the flames of pocket-lamps 
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flitted among the men as they assembled. Werner 
drew the strap of his shrapnel-helmet tighter and 
tilted it back. The steel of the helmet glimmered 
faintly above his shadow-dark head. The Captain 
ordered: “Load!” The breeches opened with a 
single clash of metal. The sound of the cartridge 


clips being pushed in rang hard on the morning air. 


The breeches snapped to with a clang behind the ex- 
cited blood of the company. Werner walked slowly 
down the front of the storm troop. Gravely, as he 
looked upon this wall of strong men, he raised his 
hand and saluted. He called the drummer to him. 
Preis was absent. Werner sent for him. But Preis 


was sitting behind a tree, cursing. “This damned 


beer! It’s stirred up a tempest in my guts, it 
makes the back of my head cold and forces my 
thighs together!”” The cadet called on him urgently 
to fall in at once, as the company was on the 
point of marching off; but he answered with closed 
eyes: “Would I had not drunk that beer, dear lad, 


_ that black-jack! To.be so betrayed by a beer! Twas 


the artillery seduced me to such inordinate pota- 
tions. The fire-brand has spirited all his ammuni- 
tion overnight into my stomach.” And as Heinz 
still stood before him waiting, he shouted at him: 
“Fetch more batteries that I may unlimber them!” 
The cadet hurried back. The drummer called after 
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him between vain attempts to stand upright: 
“Would you leave me here, dear lad? Have pa- 
tience! All things must grow to fullness.” But after 
the cadet was out of sight, he bowed double again. 
“Wouldst thou interpose between me and my Des- 
tiny? Ah, I thought my heart would climb to thee 
soon indeed, my Destiny, and now it falls down 
and holds me fast chained to the dust. Oh, my Des- 
tiny! Oh, Cesar Schmidt of Gérlitz, send me thy 
humour, rumblings run within me like a tragedy!” 
He shut his eyes again——The Captain mounted his 
horse and led the company out of the camp. 
Towards the trenches. One moment a hesitation 
ran through the men, goose-flesh stood up on many 
a man’s back, like the shudder in tree-tops when au- 
tumn wind blows. But then they stepped out firmly. 
They passed a light railway, whence a labour 
gang were loading rubble into lorries. Werner, who 
had trotted a little forward, had to rein in his 
horse, which shied out of the road at the drumming 
din of the falling stones. “Drum-fire,” he thought, 
and bit his lips together. The wind blew swirling 
snow-flakes in their faces. The order in the ranks 


was soon lost. Some fell into holes, others stumbled - 


over them. Very soon the soldiers had to work their 

way forward through the mud, each man for him- 

self. Presently they were near the enemy. They ad- 
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vanced in grim silence behind screens of camouflage. 

The Captain had ordered Preis to come on 
with the field cookers. Seating himself on the dixies, 
he said: “I wish all armies on earth might have 
this tumult in the belly that turns me into a dish- 
clout, good for nothing but to be wrung out every 
five minutes! Who would take a rifle in his hand 
if he had to go doubled up, like me? Who would 
give orders if his brain had slipped down his back, 
as mine has? My drum, my drum-skin, thou instru- 
ment of guts, can this be revenge because I have 
beaten upon thee so many thousand times? Ragest 
thou now against my. bowels?” The cook was buck- 
ling on his spurs. He asked him: “‘Are you going 
to ride, my lad?” Fips looked at him over his 
shoulder. “Orders must be obeyed, but that I should 
have to drag you along on my dixies, I, cook to the 
King of Greece, such a suggestion truly calls for 
spurs, when all stout words fail. Spurs, you under- 
stand, to teach you to remember my origin, though 
now I slice cabbage into soup.” When the horses 
started, he jumped up in front of the dixies, beside 
the driver, and ordered: “Move away from the food, 
drummer, or else furnish us with gas masks!” Preis 
sat beside the steaming soup and sighed: “O thou 
cook of the King of Greece, thou lord over the 
bowels of kings, dost thou grudge me the bit of fire? 
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Ah, whither, whither vanishes my hate, which thou 
canst yet so richly bespatter? O Fips, I feel as if I 
were giving birth to England. Thinkest thou the 
Emperor of China, with all the might of his Chinese 
Empire, could feel such misery in his belly, too?” 
Artillery trotted past the field cookers. The gunner 
of the previous night recognized the drummer. 
“Taken short,” called Preis. “Lengthen your range,” 
laughed the gunner; but before Preis could find an- 
answer, the battery had swung in behind the Mori- 
mont, a hill whence an artillery general was 
directing the guns, some registering, others firing 
for effect. “I wish I were a gunner and need not go 
up any farther. O cook, what would I not give to 
be able to plant my little flag here like the general 
up there on the hill, and let the battle thunder 
away.” The cookers halted suddenly. They were told 
they must not go farther up, but wait under cover 
of the camouflage. “And I?” “Be off and find your 
own hole,” answered the cook. “Well, then, get me 
a stopper, a stopper, cook, I can’t get down from the 
wagon.” The cook stirred the dixie till hot streams 
of smoke hissed out of it. “Will you laugh at me 


again for peeling potatoes?” he asked. “No!” “Will - 


you hold your white caterpillars’ nests under my 

nose again when I cut up oxen for you?” “No! No!” 

He bowed his body down to his thighs. “No, Fips; if 
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ever I do anything of the sort again, you may call 
me an Englishman! Fips, thou cook of kings, quiet 
my stomach!” The cook fetched out a bottle of 
brandy and gave it to the drummer, saying: “The 
old story, necessity teaches a man to pray.” Then he 
led the horses, under which a lake had formed, a 
little way up into the field. 

The cadet was sent back to fetch the drum- 
mer. “Hurry up,” he urged Preis. “As soon as it’s 
light, the French can see the road. It’s still dead 
quiet. Nothing’s been let off so far.” “Nothing’s 
been let off so far? That’s a downright lie. Oh, God, 
let it keep dark!” He climbed laboriously down from 
the cooker and followed Heinz. Soon they came into 
that strange atmosphere familiar to them from 
trench warfare. Conversation went on in whispers; 
the possibility of being fired on at any moment 
gave men’s eyes a strange look. “Tell me,” he asked 


- Heinz, “do you think Verdun is a civilized place?” 


“Very much so.” “Then I wish I were sitting there 
in peace at my business.” A’s he spoke the words, 
nature forced him to the earth again. The cadet 
waited impatiently, scanning the horizon. “It'll be 
dawn in a minute.” The drummer stared in horror 
at the pale streaks of light that struggled out of the 
night, growing broader every minute. “Ah! He 
looked up at the cadet. “Would I were a tit, with 
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no bigger stomach than that! My dear lad, how 
changed the whole world looks to me today!” 


THE WAITER awoke on a camp-bed in Merles 
church. He watched the doctor and his assistant 
going from bed to bed and making sure that the 
church, which had been fitted up as a hospital, was 
all ready to take wounded. He consulted a staff 
officer who had joined him. “We must be able to 
count on railways soon,” he said, “for it’s a sheer 
impossibility to take serious cases back over the 
roads in the state they’re in now.” Looking at the 
neatly covered beds and black charts, he went up to 
the high altar. He tested the knives and saws, and 
nodded with a satisfied air. The staff officer took him 
into the corps advanced head-quarters, in a little 
room in front of which the corps commander’s flag 


waved. The two sat down. Telephones, bundles of 


papers, maps; pushing his chair a little back from 
the table, the doctor explained his wishes with re- 
spect to the distribution of Red Cross detachments, 
dressing-stations, and first-aid posts. “There will be 
a lot of work now.” “Worse luck! But why haven't 


the guns started?” “The attack has been postponed - 


one day. Bad luck, wretched bad luck! They don’t 

think the French had noticed our concentration up 

till now. Really one has to grudge our poor fellows 
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this one day. But then,” he went on, as he accom- 
panied the doctor back to his horse, “our worthy 
medical corps will have to look alive.” “Worse luck, 
again,” answered the doctor, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. He mounted. “Thank God it’s starting, say I,” 
replied the staff officer. The waiter lay back on his 
bed. He was the only patient. Except for the idea 
that he must tear the barbed wire off the world, 
which was growing daily more deeply involved in it, 
he was now quite calm again. A longing to be back 
with his company contributed to weaken his delu- 
sion. A full dozen times a day he drew his slippers 
on and off, with a vague idea that he ought to be 
hurrying after his comrades. But each time, when he 
stood in the door and looked up over the miry, 
snowy street to the six captive balloons that stood 
threatening behind the mountains, like dragons, he 
hid himself again behind the stove. Then damp chill, 
dirt, and the dragons in the sky gathered so heavy 
within his brain again that he became all confused 
once more and could think of nothing but “Away 
with the barbed wire, away with the barbed wire.” 
A faint smell of carbolic still lingered. Imitating 
the doctor, the waiter went from bed to bed, stroked 
the damp, coarse sheets, and muttered: “Where did 


it get you?” or: “Steady, steady, it won’t hurt when 


I take it out of your wound.” Then he too went up 
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to the high altar. He lay down on the operating- 
table. Stiff, gilded pictures of saints looked at him 
like ghosts. Bloody bits of men’s bodies writhed and 
whimpered. One white sheet after another grew dark- 
stained. Stinking, wetly red, their folds clutched at 
his lung. Thrusting out his arms, he jumped down, 
crying: “Where are you, where are your Do you 
want to let us all bleed to deathr”—He fell down 
between the two rows of beds. An orderly came in, 
carried him to his place, and cursed at him: “If you 
make such a mess here, you'll be put in a padded 


_ cell.” 


Fips, bringing the rations up into the trenches, 
mounted into a tall tower on the way. As he climbed 
from rung to rung, he felt as though somewhere he 
must emerge through the grey air into blue sky. The 
higher he got, the lighter his heart grew. But sud- 
denly a face with a heavy moustache appeared and 
thundered at him: “Are you crazy, fellowP The 
corps commander is up here!” “What?” thought 
Fips. “Can a general bar me out of heaven?” And 
he set his foot on the next rung. But the N.C.O. 
pushed him back so violently that the cook all but 
fell and had to cling to the ladder with both legs. 
The soldier had disappeared again on the platform, 
but the bearded face and the barking voice shot up 
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into infinity in his mind. “I venture to say that-that 
monster was like Cerberus of hell! I was not aware 
that heaven keeps watch-dogs like that, too. And as 
for a general’s refusing me the blue air, I don’t 
know if I have not something to say to that; I am 
not aware of any authorization for such action on 
his part.” The firwood of the tower swayed gently 
over the earth. Very cautiously the cook clambered 
up again and saw a group of officers on a scaffolding 
above the platform. Maps and cloaks fluttered, tele- 
scopes were focused, and the lie of the land ex- 
plained. “That’s Fort Vaux that you see rising above 
the wood on the left, sir. Westward the second 
prominent height is Douaumont. Between the two 
is Caillette Wood, and if you look, sir, at the line 
of mist away between the woods, you can see Caures 
Wood. Behind it, on a high, round hill-top, where 
the light is showing through the clouds, lies the vil- 
lage of Beaumont, and right of it you can see Hill 
344 quite plainly.” “What?” said Fips. “Is that 
where we've got to gor Have those woods to be taken? 
Well, my poor contemporaries, I wish you were al- 
ready there!”—“How dare you come up here, you 
swab, after I’d told you? I’ll chuck you down, you 
swab, I’ll . . .” Fips drew his head into his muffler 
like a snail into its shell and climbed down the 
ladder. Then he looked between two rungs and saw 
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the earth a good sixty feet down. He could go no 
farther. The drop attracted him so fatally that al- 
ready he had begun to loose the fingers of one hand 
from the wood. But then he clung to the rungs again. 
“So long as I was looking into the sky, | felt as 
though I had wings, and now, when I look earth- 
ward, like the soles of my boots, I feel as though a 
thousand arms were clutching at me. I| shall be torn 
apart! Supposing I fall down? Who'll man my 
cooker? Who'll fetch up the company’s rations, and 
won’t they say: ‘The swab’!” The word swab rang 
in his ears. “What magnetic force, then, had this 
tower to draw me up into it, when I must get down 
again into the mire of roads and squeeze my way 
through the columns? Can’t a harmless fellow like 
me have a right to a free view? A few days ago I 
was sitting right piously in church, and there too I 
had to make room for a general. | venture to say 
the world is upside-down when one runs against a 
general at every step! If I am to keep my company 
fed, so that it can fight its way through to the 
horizon, why does this Cerberus forbid me to ac- 
quire a broader view, so to speak, which I can then 


issue out?” He raised his head shyly. “And I should ~ 


so much have liked to see the blue sky!” But at that 

moment the General stepped down from the plat- 

form, and Fips was overcome with so mortal a fear 
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that he suddenly slipped down the ladder, and his 
legs were almost driven into his chest. Then he ran 
and rolled and tumbled, as though the Cerberus was 
snuffling behind him, till he disappeared among the 
troops on the up road. 


HILLBRAND lay in a shaft so narrow that it seemed 
he must bring down its wall if he moved. He could 
not sleep. A rat jumped off his breast. Then he. 
crawled out of the hole and went slowly along the 
trench, from sentry to sentry. They stood there mo- 
tionless, their eyes on the enemy. The snow was fall- 
ing less thickly. Stars peeped between clouds. He 
sank in mud over his calves. Pressing his elbows 
against the trench walls, he worked himself up and 
got on to the firing step. Dogs bayed in the French 
lines. Voices called hurriedly, and bullets whistled 
over him. Five yards from the enemy he leaned 
with his back against the parapet. “Wife, my love, 
where art thou now? Thinkest thou on me? Hast 
thou stuck pins round about Verdun? Knowest thou 
that I lurk here? My letters are stopped. Grievous 
were it, did thy heart seek me still in the north of 
France. Not yet need I bid thee farewell. But to- 
morrow, if the weather clears, as seems likely—! If 
thou art strong and dost will our weal, then pray 
that the sun may shine. Not for me; J live every 
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hour in conscious, closest communion with thee. For 
the others let us fold our hands. For the others, 
whose roots strike not so deep as ours. For those 
poor wretches the waiting before the attack means 
torture and dismal thoughts.” 

Werner came the round of the sentries, 
stopped and whispered: “What’s that moving in the 
wire?” The two listened. Suddenly they heard a 
Frenchman close before them. “Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot, comrade!” He was unarmed. Werner seized 
him and put him in a sentry’s charge——‘“The fellow 
says he knows we are planning an attack at this 
point. That’s why he came over.” “How does he 
know that?” Werner stuck his bayonet into the clay 
wall. Hillbrand threw a few sand-bags over a dump 
of bombs to screen them from the snow, which had 
begun again, and asked: “Where could the French 
get information?” The Captain bowed his head and 
went swiftly away. He looked into each dug-out. 
The men were asleep, even Clemens and the cadet; 
the drummer too. So he crept back into his own 
shaft. Melting snow dripped down, water stood 
inches deep on the floor. Cowering in a heap, he 
clutched his hair with both hands. “Betrayed? Be- 
trayed by us? Dark spirits, and did ye reveal your 
presence to me indeed? Is there not some power that 
leaves such creatures living in ever active corrup- 
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tion among men as token of loathing? Treachery! 
And Heaven sends down snow! Makes it impossible 
for us to attack before they can profit by their 
knowledge!” The snow fell ever wetter to the foot of 
the trench. He pushed it from him with his boots 
and remained cowering, crushed within and without, 
in dull resentment, with heavy foreboding. 


A DOG FLEW yapping, tail between legs, out of 
corps head-quarters. After him flew plates. Then 
doors slammed to. There was a sound of chairs 
pushed to and fro. After that, silence of the grave. 
A soldier knocked cautiously on a door. “Come in!” 
“Dinner ready, sir.” “Get out!” The door slammed 
again. At that moment Captain von Werner entered 
the building, and asked the soldier if the General 
was about. Receiving no answer, he went along the 
passage, waiting, listening. It was silent as the grave. 
Heavy steps tramped down a winding stair. The 
French deserter came by him, two reservists with 
fixed bayonets, and close behind them a staff officer. 
“What do you want?” he asked Werner. “May I 
speak to the General?” But the splendid officer only 
looked him up and down and went away, leaving 
him there. Werner went upstairs and opened a door 
at random. The General stood at the window, his 
chief of staff at the table. Werner made to retreat 
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hastily. The staff officer turned to him. “H’m?’” The 
General, too, looked round. Werner’s heart beat 
heavily. “May I speak to the General?” The General 
heard him and yet did not hear him. He asked the 
chief of staff. “Then the 51st Reserve Division and 
the 72nd Reserve Division are opposite us?” “Yes, 
the Frenchman says nothing has been altered.”— 
The General tapped the barometer. “Even suppos- 
ing the fellow’s all right, they can’t bring up any- 
thing to counter our heavy artillery overnight! 
They really don’t seem to have reckoned on an at- 
tack from the north.” The staff officer tapped on 
the table with a ruler. “That’s what makes it so 
strange for that of all things to be betrayed. What 
swine!” “Please, sir!’ Werner stepped forward. 
“And this damned weather on top of it,” the officer 
went on, angrily. “The artillery can’t shoot, the 
planes can’t go up. I’m going into the office, sir.” 
—Werner remained. The General looked into the 


driving snow. Werner wished he were a crystal 


of ice, like the flakes. “Are you waiting for some- 
thing?” asked the General, suddenly.—“I captured 
the deserter, sir.” “What?” “That’s why I came 


here.” He could not speak for agitation. The General — 


took him by the shoulder. “What’s the matter, 

Werner?” And suddenly, as though he had only 

realized when he pronounced the name whom he had 
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before him, he said: “Damn it, you ought to be in 
the trenches.” “I am guilty!” “Guilty? Guilty of 
whate” “Of betraying our attack!” The General 
took his hand from Werner’s shoulder and gripped 
his own brow. Werner broke out vehemently: “In 
our last billets I lost my notes on the plan of attack 
in the village street, and—and—I’m afraid some 
scoundrel has made use of them.’ The General 
heaved a sigh of relief. “Nonsense. The deserters 
aren’t even from our corps. But you found your 
notes againr’”—“I found them a minute later, and, 
really, no one can have read them.” “Get back into 
the trenches as fast as you can,” ordered the Gen- 
eral. “Get out, get out! We’ve no time for nonsense.” 
The General pushed him to the door. Then he took 
his telescope and looked towards the sun. “Yes, now 
I see a light patch between the flakes,” he called to 
his chief of staff, who was standing in the garden and 
looking up at the sky also. “Really, sir?” “Or I may 
be wrong.” The staff officer spat. “I see nothing. All 
our plans are upset.” He tore down a thermometer 
from the window. “Still above freezing-point!” He 
threw the thermometer against a wall and slammed 
the window to so violently that a pane burst. 


Kox, wHo, with other pioneers, had been at- 
tached to the company since the previous day, went 
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round the trenches distributing hand-grenades. 
When he passed Hillbrand’s dug-out, the sergeant- 
major grumbled: “It would be more to the point 
if you sent up a few mines and blew the snow out 
of the sky.” “There’s blue sky now.” “You're a liar, 
damn you!” “Blue sky, I tell you.” “If you’re joking 
I’ll kick you over the parapet.” “Are our shells blue 
or not? If they are, I’m not talking into the blue. 
I stick to it; the sky has turned blue.” Hillbrand 
crawled out and stood upright. “You’re right, blue 
sky! Quite blue! It is no other colour, and already 
the snow is melting before it.” He took his rifle, 
climbed up to the parapet, and fired a shot through 
a loop-hole, exclaiming again: “Blue sky!” The 
cadet, to whom the drummer was just passing a 
cup of tea brewed by himself, started at the report. 
Preis asked: “Do you think the weather will stay 
fine for us? Are there no clouds in sight?”—“Yes, a 
black monster of a cloud rising behind the trees.” 
“Then stab its belly through, as I did yesterday to 
the rat!—Do my eyes deceive me? Why, here comes 
my Schmidt of Gérlitz! Caesar Schmidt, dear lad!” 
The actor set down an armful of winebottles before 
him, shook Preis’s hand violently, so that the lat- — 
ter had to draw his blanket over his stomach again 
and again, and said: “We are still resting, so I 
wanted to look you up once more. We are to do the 
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attack on Fort Vaux.” “Well, I’d arranged things 
quite differently,” laughed the drummer, “but how 
or where doesn’t matter.” Uncorking a bottle, 
Schmidt said threateningly: “You aren’t going sick?” 
“Ah, my lad, Destiny has fixed upon my body. It 
really seems as though infection proceeded from it. 
The M.O. says I’ve infected twenty men in the com- 
pany.” Kox looked in. “Good-morning!” he said, 
and went on, muttering: “The world’s no bigger 
than a circus of performing fleas, always tumbling 
over one another’s feet.” “Aren’t you going to make 
friends?” Schmidt called after him. The pioneer 
stood still. “I have nothing against it myself.” ‘Well, 
then,” said Preis, reaching him his hand, “we will 
leap as brothers over the French trenches.” Kox took 
the proffered hand and passed on with his load of 
hand-grenades, saying: “Yes, there shall be blows.” — 
Boom! They all started. A seventeen-inch shell sailed 
away over their heads. “Listen how the thing goes 
through the air, just like the voice of a coloratura 
soprano!” “Ah, Schmidt,” said the drummer, ur- 
gently, “you really needn’t have talked to me about 
cholera.” Clemens, who was walking up and down the 
trench with a dazed air, bent his head a little and, 
when the shell was past, whispered to the drummer 
as he went by: “We go over tomorrow. Inspect your 
iron rations. Report any deficiencies at once.” Heinz 
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went up to Hillbrand, who was crouching, his finger 
motionless on his trigger, looking through the loop- 
hole into Caures Wood. “How deep into the wood it 
goes! How beautiful it looks under the snow!” The 
sergeant pushed him aside and fired. The actor hur- 
ried away at the shot, taking rapid leave of the 
drummer. “And if you get into Verdun before me, 
stop and take a breather. We must step together 
before Destiny.” “Yes, I promise you,” said Preis; 
“and we'll wear the cross as well as any man.” Kox 
had come back. As he passed on with Cesar Schmidt, 
he said angrily: “We aren’t bothering about that.” 


THE DRUMMER Sat beside the pioneer, rolling 
round his finger the cold tail of a rat which he had 
just killed. “Kox, you may think what you will 
about decorations; but for my part I say: ‘If one 
has a thing, one has it.’ If I am wearing the Pour le 
mérite, no one will tread on my toes. And you might 
be the emperor of mine-blowers, but it’d do you no 
good unless you have a medal on your breast. 
What’s done is done. No one bothers about it any 
more.” “Once again,” retorted Kox, “I’m not bother- 
ing about them”; and went to sleep. Preis looked at 
him in fury. “You have no ambition in your body, 
you water-soup, you component part, you thing, 
only there that something may be done with you! 
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But when I have pacified my bowels, you shall see! 
If I’m not first out of the trench, and cooking my 
soup in Beaumont while you’re still struggling for 
the second objective, then you may pull the hairs 
out of my breast one by one. Fancy having no 
ambition! Don’t you believe in Destiny, then? A 
fine pioneer!” He rolled his eyes at him and threw 
the rat on his breast. “There, you mole, sleep with 
your relations!” He went out of the dug-out. He 
went to find the cadet. “Free and willing, ambition 
must be there too.” 

Hillbrand talked with his wife, as though she 
were sitting on his knees. “This time tomorrow, 
Gretchen, shall I see thine eyes once more? Yes, it’s 
narrow here in the shelter. How quiet it is! No 
one hears us. Shall we not speak honestly with one 
another for the last time? It is like the grave, is it 
not, Gretchen? Weep not! Why weepest thou? Thou 
wast ever so courageous! Rememberest thou not 
how I lay once in a fever, and how resolutely thou 
didst tell the surgeon to use his knife without hesita- 
tion if it would cure me? By all the tortures of 
thine hour of travail that awaits thee, I adjure thee, 
weep not so. Look you, we too lie in fever today. 
Humanity lies sick unto death. Shall we not con- 
sent like men if the doctor says operation is neces- 
sary before healing can come? Before peace comes, 
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Gretchen, Gretchen! The doctor knows, Gretchen. 
He must know. We can but obey. Just trust him. We 
will, too! Gretchen, if I beg thee, canst thou not 
be strong? Never mind.” And he pulled himself up- 
right. “It can’t be helped. Ah, Gretchen, I can’t bear 
it!” And he groaned for longing. Then he buttoned 
up his coat and crawled out of the shelter. “Good- 
bye, Gretchen! I can’t change things, God knows! 
First the Fatherland must stand securely based. 
Then, Gretchen!” Suddenly he turned round, tore 
open his coat, and called into the shelter: “Come, 
come, come! Thou art always with me! On this 
heart of mine thy head rests. Not farewell, but en- 
dure, Gretchen; endure this little while more. It will 
soon be over. Then, then!” He called out the last 
“then” passionately into the night, and went on his 
round patrolling. Behind a traverse he found his 
friend Clemens. He took his hand. “Tomorrow, 
then!” “Softly, softly, wake not Death!” Hillbrand 
looked into his eyes, nodded gravely, and felt his 
way past the great flame-thrower to Captain von 
Werner. Clemens did not move. Up there on the 
parapet’s edge, where they must raise their heads to 
enter the storm, there sat Death. He slept. Leaden 
was the air around him. The artillery shot no more, 
the blowing of mines had fallen silent, Death slept. 
Violently beating hearts forced themselves to quieter 
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rhythm, lest they rouse him. As Hillbrand vanished 
like a shadow into the mist of the night, the school- 
master whispered after him down the narrow trench: 
“Yes, Hillbrand, tomorrow.” Even the wind came 
on stockinged feet and stepped out of Death’s way. 
Still he slept—tThe little tit, which had recovered 
under the cadet’s care, fluttered into the dug-out and 
pecked at bacon that soldier friends had put out 
for it. The cadet dreamed; he opened a door. His 
mother lay in bed, with folded hands. A Bible lay 
open at the bedside. Primroses that he had plucked 
for her in the churchyard of Saint-Laurent had 
grown fresh again and gleamed sweetly out of a 
glass of water. A fly that had survived the winter 
buzzed round the light. A picture of the Virgin hung 
on the wall. “Mother, Mother, do you know? To- 
morrow!” He stepped to the bedside and bent over 
her. “Mother!” His voice was soft. “Will you open 
your eyes? I should like to look into your eyes 
once again; but you are asleep already.” Gently he 
trod nearer and kissed her hands. Then he stood 
long, looking down on his mother. Her breast 
heaved violently. “Do you know, Mother, it’s to be 
tomorrow.” Her eyes opened. Warm as the sun she 
gazed at him; long, ah, how long! Blue and grave, 
like the warm sky. Her lips moved. “Tomorrow?” 
Then she raised herself slowly from her pillows, 
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and her face grew white——He awoke as the drum- 
mer came stumbling in. “My little lad, have you no 
ambition in your belly, that you sleep when soon 
tomorrow will be on us?” Dazed with sleep Heinz 
repeated: “Tomorrow? Oh, yes, tomorrow,” and 
sank back. Preis squatted down beside him. Only the 
tit fluttered; for the rest, all was silent, how silent! 
“Now I really wish a good, honest mine would go 
up! God knows, I don’t like it. when it’s as quiet 
as this. I sit here without joke or inspiration. My 
drum stares at me, pale and stupid.” He touched 
it with one finger. “Hollow noise.” One of the sleep- 
ing soldiers cried suddenly: “Verdun!” It was as 
though a church-bell had tolled. In Werner’s dug- 
out the telephone rang shrilly. “Hallo? No, sir, quite 
good except for the wet. Many sick, unfortunately— 
stomach troubles. No losses so far. What the 
weather’s liker’”” The curate looked out. “My Lieu- 
tenant says pretty fair.” He put the receiver down. 
Hillbrand came in with the curate. “There’s a foot 
of water in my shelter.” Werner begged him to 
make himself comfortable as well as he could, add- 
ing: “And I think we'll sleep a little longer.” He 
leaned back. “In seven hours! In seven hours! Then 
—perhaps. Will my head be at rest then? It’s given 
me enough bother! And ye living, when once ye go 
past our crosses, will ye think on us, on us below 
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the sod? And never forget wherefore we died? Silent 
we shall be to the common ear. Silent as this hour. 
But our spirit will work on. Will ye be awake 
to it? Even should the dreadful happen, should 
the world go on as before the war? Through all the 
clamour of your days keep a wakeful ear for the 
hours of the night.” 

“Ting, tang, tong.” The cadet listened. “Ting, 
tang, tong,” it went, like the song of a water-sprite. 
He listened to it. “Preis, shall I read you a story 
about crickets?”—“My lad,” growled the drum- 
mer, “with the utmost respect to your crickets, | 
wish you had a less volatile character. If you could 
offer me a bit of beef, I should rather have that than 
your crickets.” 

Clemens stood in cold, penetrating sleet out- 
side Werner’s dug-out and reported: “Snowing 
again, sir.”—-But Werner had gone to sleep. Hill- 
brand had not the courage to speak to his friend; 
but when he stood again in the trench, all the 
tension of his blood found release in a single, terrible 
cry: “Nothing, after all!” 


IN FRONT of the woods, in a desolate, snowy field, 

the waiter cowered among the whirling flakes be- 

side a soldier’s grave. Now veiled, now revealed, now 

veiled again, a rider galloped with flowing cloak, 
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as though he would catch up the burden of the win- 
ter sky or drive it through the clouds. “Hallo!” But 
the lonely rider was gone. The waiter threw his 
arms round the wooden cross. It was rotten, and 
round the hill was barbed wire. “Do they compass 
even the dead with that rending steel?” “Whatr” 
A man, whom he had not previously seen, stood 
there. “You scoundrel, are you desecrating graves?” 
The waiter’s stare grew glassy. When he could see 
again fairly well, a riderless horse was snuffling 
round him, started, and dashed away, throwing up 
black lumps of mud with its hoofs. Spots of blood 
on a white surface moved on the hill. He identified 
a labour gang in waterproof sheets. They were 
throwing snow off the road mechanically, like chil- 
dren who try to shovel away the sea—The waiter 
knelt against the wire and pressed his forehead 
against the barbs. “Ooh!” A man threatened again: 
“T’ll shoot you!” There was a bang, but it was the 
galloping horse. The waiter beat his head, so that 
the snow fell out of his hair. “I only want to give 
the corpse room to move about in; perhaps he 
doesn’t want any more barbed wire.” But his words 
fell on empty air. Only a crow, fat with corpse’s 
flesh, flew over the wide field and settled on the 
cross. It preened and dried its shining plumage. 
When it opened its beak, grey breath issued on to 
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the air; and the waiter saw breath come out of his 
own mouth, of the nostrils of the horses on the 
road, and everywhere where living things breathed. 
It cared nothing for barbed wire or frontiers. High 
above the habitations of men it melted into a shin- 
ing cloud. The waiter stared up at it, but darkness 
came round him again. Shaking his head, he stamped 
aimlessly in the prints of the horse over the field, 
after the company, till he could distinguish noth- 
ing more for snow and snow. 


Firps was making hot punch for the company, 
at Werner’s orders. Lumps of clay, large as a man’s 
fist, clung on his spurs, which he was still wear- 
ing. Round his neck he had wound several woollen 
mufflers. Only his red nose peered out of his Bala- 
clava helmet. “Ah,” he said to Heinz, who was 
filling mess-tins for his section, “Athens is a pleas- 
ant place to live. If I put an egg down on the mar- 
ble and looked up at the sun to sneeze, by the time 
I looked down again, it was hard-boiled. I venture 
to maintain that Athens has certain advantages 
over our present quarters. It might come to pass 
there, Heinz, that you stepped, white as the lilies 
of France, out of the marbled hall to gaze over 
the blue sea, and before you had time to say: 
‘Greece, my Greece!’ you were burnt as black as 
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though you were some nigger from the Equator, 
like those opposite us now in the French trenches, 
a spitting distance away. I venture to state without 
exaggeration that if I had offered Their Majesties 
up there on the Acropolis hot punch, I should have 
been shut up in the asylum. But tempora mutantur, 
as a Greek proverb says. Oh, I know my way about 
Greek scholarship. Little Prince George always used 
to say, after inspecting the kitchen: ‘Fips, when I’m 
king, I’ll make you a place in the Greek Parlia- 
ment. You must keep the stomach of my people sub- 
dued with honest food.’ And the little Prince was 
able to tell whether the salad was only a sketch of 
mine or a real work.” As he filled the last mess- 
tins, he went on: “My respected cadet, if.you tear 
out a lotus flower and plant it in snowy country— 
with all liking for the snow—I don’t know whether 
it will live on to flower in May.” He coughed. “But 
war is not a health resort. I hope no one will take 
it ill if I venture to admit I should have preferred 
to pass away in the halls of Plato than outside a — 
town about which I know very little, having heard 
its name only once, and that from an Israelite, who 
was recommending me his new Verdun range with 
the assertion that Verdun was the best oven for 
roasting ever known to man. But the dug-out is no 
substitute for the air of Greece, and the case may be 
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similar with the Verdun stove.” Heinz carried out 
the mess-tins. He was hardly gone when the waiter 
appeared, like Parrizida in Schiller’s Tell. Fips 
stepped back in astonishment and stared at him. 
“Dear and treasured as the enterprise against Ver- 
dun may be to thee, yet I conjure thee: hast thou 
still senses, or none? For if you have none, I fail to 
understand our medical services, and if they have 
returned to you, I should like to know what you are 
doing here, seeing we attack tomorrow! Is this an 
entertainment to rush to like a Marathon winner, for 
the pleasure of perishing here? Seriously, I venture 
to say that it would have been more sensible not to 
rediscover the small modicum of sense you have in 
too much of a hurry. Here Czsar’s head and the 
brain of my half-pay parsley-collector are equal. 
An unfortunate accident, and your little spark of 
mind is quite blown out. Man!” He gripped him by 
the arm. “No one’s seen you yet! Get out of this! 
One corpse more or less makes no odds here. On 
with you, back into hospital, or who shall serve 
the Berlin hotels?”—The waiter drank down a mug 
of punch with sighs of “Ah!” and “O God!” and “O 
Fips, my good Fips!” Then he slunk out again. 
“What?” cried the drummer, when Heinz 
brought in the punch and told him about the cook: 
“That southerner? That Frenchy? That romancer? 
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I 
An egg boiled while you sneeze? That eunuch? Be- 
tween ourselves,” he went on, turning to the soldiers, 
“the Greek sun has boiled him pretty hard—boiled 
all the interest either in women or in ambition out 
of him.” He spat. “That syrup? If punch like that 
doesn’t fire a man at once till he thinks he’s standing 
at his marriage-bed, then call this rot-gut water at 
once! To a man who has cold feet and a throat that 
won’t swallow, this rot-gut can mean nothing. I’m 
really annoyed. I see what’s coming. February will 
want to snow away all the mass of water it’s collected 
before it begins to think about a clear sky. So, my 
lad, let your crickets hop now, as much as you like. 
There'll be nothing doing with the attack for the 
present.” Accordingly Heinz took the copy-book 
which Cesar Schmidt had given the drummer in 
Marville, moved nearer to the candle, and read: 
“Once upon a time there was a great war.” “If 
that was true,” cried the drummer, “if it was pos- 
sible to say: ‘Once upon a time there was a great 
war,’ I should hang up my drum on the wall and 
get into mufti.” The cadet went on: “ ‘Crickets, 
beetles, and sundry other insects had allied them- 
selves against the people of the ants.’” “ ‘Beetles’ is 
good, he has good ideas, has my friend Cesar 
Schmidt.” “If you’re going on interrupting me all 
the time,” said the cadet, “I shan’t read to you.” 
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“All right, all right, I'll keep my mouth shut.” The 
fairy story proceeded: “ ‘The crickets swore that the 
ants were spoiling the cheerful atmosphere in the 
fields. The beetles and insects buzzed: ‘“‘Yes, ants are 
good for nothing but destruction. Therefore, war 
against the ants!” The King of the ants laughed, put 
his crown on his head, and called his generals. They 
came gaily up. “What?” cried the King, seating him- 
self between a snake’s eyes, the better to see. “The 
truth is that we cannot live otherwise than our 
ants’ nature requires.” “True, true,” cried the others, 
and began to chirp, till the snake licked his mouth 
with her double tongue. “King, it is useless,” said 
the generals. “Good,” said he, and drew his sword.’ ”’ 
“One must pick one’s friends,” cried the drummer. 
“Czsar Schmidt has a bulging brow, and I find his 
idea very amusing. Really, he is as full of ideas as a 
sergeant-major who has served his time.” “‘ “The 
crickets fought with dash and traditional courage, 
and then suddenly they gazed upward, as though to 
say: “Now that’s enough.” But the snake opened 
her mouth wide and shot her tongue until the 
crickets grew terribly afraid before this gullet, and 
the King thought to himself: ‘How remarkable is 
nature!” Suddenly all the crickets shouted: “How 
now?” and this was because song was heard proceed- 
ing from the State of the ants. “What impertinence! 
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Are ants allowed to sing?’”’ Some of the crickets grew 
quite sad. A flea began to pelt them with muck. 
“Wait,” cried the generals, “that only tickles us!” 
And then the mountain grew uncannily in a day, in 
a night, only droning in its feverish growth. But 
suddenly there came a great yellow witch and 
stamped them all dead, so dead that the blood just 
squelched out and formed a deep, red pool. The 
snake drowned in it, because she couldn’t endure 
blood. But out of the ant-corpse flew a shining soul. 
The witch caught the little flame and lived from the 
warmth of it many thousands of years longer.’ ”— 
The door was burst open, and a mass of driven snow 
fell in. A soldier called the cadet to go to Captain von 
Werner. Preis lit a cigar thoughtfully and felt over 
his trousers. ‘“A few more days of showers like that, 
and we shall be no more than wet bread for the 
attack on Verdun.” 


WERNER Sharpened a pencil and said, shading the 
light: “It’s been put off again.” No one answered. 
Clemens pushed farther back into the shadows. “‘An- 
other twenty-four hours of yawning torture.” Then 
he went back into the trenches with Heinz. The cu- 
rate read in his Bible. After a while he looked up. 
“Are we passing through Gethsemane?’—But the 
Captain went on writing. The Lieutenant looked 
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at him. Green light shone reflected in his cold, grey 
eyes. A severe expression gathered above his lids. The 
candlelight gleamed on the brown clay like a cur- 
tain of gold. Against it Werner’s brow rose over his 
dark face like a mountain peak among stars. A 
quarter of an hour of strange, solemn quiet went 
by; the dug-out was like a chapel. The earth, twelve 
feet deep, hung above their heads like clouds. The 
curate asked once more: “Does that disturb you?” 
The Captain shook his head. “Do you think that our 
soldiers realize?” “Most certainly,’ answered Wer- 
ner. “That they are sacrificing their lives with full 
knowledge?” The Captain put the pencil down. 
“Each man goes the road on which he has set his 
foot.” “Christ told us to do so.” “Do we know to 
whom we are showing the way? We soldiers recog- 
nize that we must die, if we have understood the 
sanctity of tne uniform. As Our Lord submitted to 
death, when He would not deny His spirit by doing 
otherwise. But what comes after us we cannot guess. 
That it must be better, more splendid than all 
that has brought us to this moment—that, indeed, 
we hope!” Werner extinguished his cigar on the 
damp wall. The young curate was pale with excite- 
ment. “And, once again, you believe that the ordi- 
nary man feels like that?” “Have you never looked 


our men in the eye?” 
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HILLBRAND Sat on the lowest step of the trench. 
His right leg was stretched out, his hands clasped 
round his knee. His whole body dripped with wet. 
Clemens crouched near him; but Hillbrand remained 
immobile. No word could be got out of him. Clemens 
whispered: “‘Disembodied spirits lay silent lips to 
my ear. Why another forty-eight living hours? Why 
does it snow? Why? Why? Hillbrand, would that 
the world had been spared this! Why was it neces- 
sary, this wholesale massacre?” And he leaped up. 
“It drives me to madness, that thought. Hearest 
thou the beating of living hearts out of all the dug- 
outs and holes? The bodies long to live! Hillbrand! 
Only to live! And we let the hours pass! Forty-eight 
hours! Time enough to cast a snare round the 
murder-order! Must these young men be mown 
down?P” Hillbrand stood up. His head reached the 
trench rim. He looked down on his friend. “Why 
do you disturb me? I breathe in solitude! To the 
deepest springs of our nation I dipped down and 
drew strength! Begone from me with your whin- 
ing! Lift up your eyes! The temptation of these 
nights is sent of God! Lift yourself up, if you will be 
a man! Cast away all within you that eats away ~ 
faith! I say to you, of more moment than all plans 
of attack, holier than questions of the future, is it 
from now on that we meet this desolation of wait- 
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ing. Clemens, look not at me so! I too was torn 
by doubts! Four times have I wrestled, hours long, 
with my wife in farewell, that God might send 
sunshine, that he might spare my Gretchen this 
misery of eternal farewells; yet still it was—snow! 
All questions remained open. I tell you, on the path 
of our desires we come not nigh to God. Be silent! 
God speaks not. He is omnipresent! Rise up! I feel 
powers of cherubim and know that my Gretchen too 
lifts up her hands and conjures me to be steadfast; 
or how should we conquer hell, if we cannot be 
masters of our thoughts for two, three, four days 
long? Answer not! Let deed be our friendship, deed 
our oath! Man, we must be examples.” Clemens 
slunk away through the trench, shattered and weary. 

The waiter had lost his way in the trench. 
Bemused, as in a maze, he stared over the parapet 
at the barbed wire. Magically he was enticed for- 
ward with sharp pricks; his eyebrows rose. Close 
behind him a French trench-mortar bomb exploded 
in the entanglement. Earth flew. Groaning, he rested 
his chin on a sand-bag; he could no more escape. 
Mightier than ’twixt moon and sea, powers streamed 
upon him from the wire. They forced him out of 
the trench, into the entanglement. 

Hillbrand suddenly saw a man, his head 
flung far back, tear the maze of wire out of the 
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earth with superhuman force. He reported it to the 
Captain. Werner came with the pioneer. A rocket 
was sent up. The entanglement gleamed bright as 
day. ‘Why, that’s the waiter hanging in the wire!” 
Kox found a way to draw his comrade in. His hands 
and face bled over his tattered uniform. Werner 
had him carried into the cook’s dug-out.—While 
Kox wiped the blood off the waiter, Fips, who was 
kneeling beside him, said with a shake of his head: 
“T venture to assert that a poppy-field in glory of 
royal marble would gleam no redder. My poor con- 
temporary, soon we shall be able to make such 
lavish use of this noble fluid that I could supply all 
Sparta with soup for a hundred years.” The pioneer 
growled at him not to talk such nonsense. He ex- 
cused himself: “Permit me to claim your considera- 
tion by pointing out that one has to get used to 
everything. My own favourite reading in peace- 
time, sitting in the loft, consisted of sanguinary 
tales. | found true edification each time when, after 
such slumber-destroying occupation, I shut the book 
and surveyed my serene family of masters, digest- 
ing the work of my hands and conversing on the 
beauty of the soul in alleys of roses. Honoured 
pioneer, you must admit that the visage of reality 
presents no conciliating aspect, and I tell you, Ver- 
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dun is no dove.”—Werner arrived. He tapped the 
waiter gently on the cheek. “Have we any hot water 
left? There are forty men down with stomach 
trouble. Fips, look after your comrades. Soon we 
shall get no more warm food at all. Make your most 
of the fire!’ The cook coughed violently as he 
looked after the Captain. “I wish all the heat of 
Greece would come under the dixie. Make the most 
of the fireP Soon we shall have no more heat at all? 
Well, there’s a cold prospect, but once I heard my 
little Prince George tell the tutor that the end of the 
world would come by cooling off. I venture to assert 
without exaggeration that I had often revolved 
similar cogitations under the crescent moon as lI 
contemplated scoured saucepans on the extinguished 
hearth. My poor contemporaries, I will warm your 
blood once more.” He stirred the steaming dixie. “As 
for me, Socrates when he felt the poison-drink behind 
his vocal cords could not be worse off.” He leaned 
over to the waiter. “You madman, why couldn’t you 
obey my orders? Why must you treat the world to so 
miserable a spectacle? I venture to say that God 
Himself with all the angels and archangels and the 
whole army of heavenly hosts could not pull the 
barbed wire off the limbs of the world. Madman! 
What presumption is this?” 
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WERNER explained the plan of the French trenches 
to Kox and Preis, who had volunteered to go recon- 
noitring. A, B, C. “You must get up to C trench. 
You probably won’t meet with any opposition be- 
fore that. Draw a clear plan of where the wire is cut, 
and where not.” Then he tapped Kox on the 
shoulder. “See that that mine goes up punctually to- 
morrow. 10.59. If not, we can’t get out of the 
trenches.” Kox answered with a confident air: “A 
little while ago we sent up a thing like that in the 
Argonne, and sent a good eighty Frenchmen flying 
through the air like tatters of paper.” “And you! 
No rash tricks or jokes!” Preis drew himself up in 
front of the Captain. “Lord knows, I wish there was 
a D trench, too.”—Werner had the snow shovelled 
away from his dug-out; then he remained alone. 
The telephone rang shrilly. He listened. Silence that 
endured for minutes. “Sounds of the night! How 
they groan and lament down the wires of coming 
battle! Like the souls of those marked out for to- 
morrow! Praying! Wishing! Threatening! Hallo?” 
He laid the receiver down gently. ‘No one on the 
line? Strange! What rang?” 


THE CHIEF OF STAFF reported to the corps com- 

mander: “The artillery has opened fire.” “I was just 

wondering whether to withdraw the first wave out of 
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the trenches. The lads have been lying in water 
for a week. Now look at this wire.’ He tapped the 
map with his eye-glass——‘“Both divisions have been 
ordered to reconnoitre and send full reports, sir.” 
“Have watches been synchronized?” “Yes, sir.” “See 
that touch is not lost tomorrow, during the attack.” 
The General shut the door behind his assistant; then 
he drew out his watch, slipped it off the chain, and 
laid it beside him on the table. “Eleven o'clock, 
then.” He put his nail on the dial. “Eleven o'clock. 
So I looked at this hand forty-six years ago, when 
the Guard went in to the attack. I carried the colours 
at Saint-Privat! And when I sat down in the after- 
noon, about this time it was, and washed the sweat 
off at a spring, and looked, as in a dream, first over 
the battlefield, then up at the colours, which hung 
in tatters from the staff—what a war that was! A 
victory every evening! And over the battlefields 
rode our beloved King with Moltke, with Bis- 
marck!” His eyes shone. He looked to the window. 
The gun-fire grew intenser. “Emperors, paladins, halls 
of mirrors, glory of colours, bridal days of the Ger- 
man land, which went all decked as a bride! Grey 
is my head. My sons,” he cried out gravely to the 
mountains, “between then and now the bridges are 
down. Your achievements set flames to my memory. 
As in a dream lies all behind. Unreal!” He sighed 
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deeply. “What will come now?” He walked mechan- 
ically to a map on the wall, and wrote under the 
fortress of Verdun: ‘General Herr, Governor of 
Verdun.” Then he sat down, and as he spread out 
maps showing the positions of the light and heavy 
artillery, he looked at the name of the governor like 
a fencer facing his adversary. 


Kox CRAWLED with the drummer into the French 
trench. It was unoccupied. “Comrade,” grumbled the 
drummer, “if you go on any farther at that pace, 
there will be nothing left for other people to do. 
Personally, I think we have good cover here, and as 
for the five yards we’ve just crawled, they weren’t 
beer and skittles either. Even with the wicked price 
beer is nowadays.” Kox climbed out of the trench 
again, calling back: “Then you might as well have 
stayed behind. The whole reconnaissance is pointless 
unless we get to the third trench.” Preis followed him. 
At trench B they were surprised by a volley of rifle- 
fire just as they were about to climb over the barbed- 
wire entanglement. Kox had just time to leap into a 
shell-hole and take cover, but Preis found his move- 
ments impeded by his old trouble, which was not 
diminished by the situation described, and was 
forced to crouch behind a tree of moderate size in 
the full field of the enemy fire. “Wasn’t that vicious 
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one somewhere round my bladder? I’m wounded, 
surely to God.” He attempted to feel with his hand, 
but at that moment two machine-guns began to 
hammer unsympathetically, and he dared not move. 
“Get down, get down, man,” shouted Kox.—‘“Lord 
knows, I wish I hadn’t to call on your comradeship. 
Why didn’t you pull me in with you? You sit as 
snug as in Abraham’s bosom, while I endure the tor- 
ments of hell.”.—When it grew quiet again, the 
pioneer showed his eyes over the shell-crater. ““Come 
along!” “Come along? Are you deaf, that you need 
further proof that the trench is occupied? With bul- 
lets flying about like a mad monkey chucking sand!” 
But Kox was by his side again. “Take out your 
wire-cutters. Go forward behind the tree!” “Am I 
armour-plated?” whispered the drummer after him. 
“Am I invulnerable? Forward behind the tree? Does 
a man jump into the jaws of death in that careless 
way?” “Poltroon,” his companion called back. “I 
wish I could nip off your swank here with these cut- 
ters! Damned rashness! You must have sense, too, 
and brains. Poltroon? I call it courage. Poltroon? 
I stick to my life. I defy even the price of potatoes 
and the meat shortage. Is it anything to boast 
of, running away from that? Stick it out! I may as 
well put the muzzle to my temples at once if I re- 
treat forward in that loony way. Have you no 
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patriotism?” Rifle-bullets whizzed overhead again. 
“My God! Is that Kox down? That comes from hav- 
ing death’s-heads in your cockade. O Kox, I cannot 
reach you my hand, remain in eternal life, and I 
think it’s time I paid some attention to my own 
life.” He wormed his way back under cover of the 
splintered branches to the first trench and dropped 
down on his feet from the parapet. For some minutes 
he believed he was dead. Only when a volcano 
stirred below his navel, he collected his thoughts so 
thoroughly as to believe himself a hero. He muttered 
mockingly over to the German trenches: “Drink 
your damned punch while we carry out the attack 
all by ourselves. Well, I think they’ll have to ap- 
preciate it properly.”—Shells exploded close by him, 
and a traverse threatened to fall on him. Then he 
forced himself to rise and rushed, attacked by cold 
gripes, into the nearest dug-out. He was consider- 
ably startled to find a Frenchman sitting beside 
him, occupied in the same way as himself. He gazed 
at him trembling; but as the Frenchman also 
looked at him pale and quaking, both trembled and 
neither stirred. When the drummer felt himself 
easier, he took advantage of this circumstance, 
seized the Frenchman by the neck, drew him away 
from his occupation, and cried: “You are my pris- 
oner, follow me!”—But when he reached the trench 
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with him, and found that the shelling had_not 
slackened, he cried out angrily: “Now I really wish 
I could spit you over! Good God, five yards to get 
over! Hi, mosso, can you find your way?” “Chemin? 
Chemin?”—“Hi up, you scum,” shouted the drum- 
mer; but before his second curse was out of his 
mouth, the Frenchman was already out of his own 
trench and had jumped into the German. “I wish I 
were as agile as you. Really, Cesar Schmidt’s right 
to compare them with crickets. Jumps over five 
yards as if it were a blade of grass. Shall I hazard 
the success of my enterprise and be as feather- 
brained as a Frenchman? Now I’m really sorry I 
didn’t go as a pioneer. Then I could have dug my- 
self a passage now. Poor Kox, who should proclaim 
your fame after you were my mouth sealed?” The 
shelling moved farther away, so he climbed out of 
the trench and walked slowly over to the German 
positions, singing loudly “O Deutschland hoch in 
Ebren.” He was received with applause and cheers. 
The Captain, who had been among the spectators, 
promised him the Iron Cross, whereupon Preis only 
asked curtly where his prisoner was. On being told 
that the man had, unfortunately, given no informa- 
tion, Preis drew himself up and said: “If you’d told 
me earlier about those five yards, I could have 
caught another dozen scum like that, and as for the 
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French positions, they’re as good as smoked out. A 
few scum, not worth talking about, are still crouch- 
ing in the trenches and waiting for their destiny.” 
“And the pioneer?” asked Werner. Preis wiped a 
tear from the corner of his eye. “Gone is gone. I 
wish he’d had more self-discipline.” 


Firs sAT in the dug-out with the cadet. “With all 
possible desire to live, I count on your comprehen- 
sion, Mr. Heinz, when I state that the death of 
Narcissus among moon-warm blossoms on the rocks 
of Arcady seems to me more enticing than to be 
forced to seek a grave in the confusion of attack, 
with neck severed through like a decapitated hen. 
] venture to say that a glass of champagne, served 
at evening, when woman’s bosom softens, runs over 
the tongue in friendlier fashion than the foretaste of 
an attack, even when it holds us out prospects of 
the potion of eternity. But I admit that I have looked 
too long on the antics of blue butterflies to be able 
to feel the swish of shells equally poetical—So let’s 
leave it at that. The lion, however great its loss of 
blood, compared with the dove, has no advantage 
over her in death. I venture therefore to suggest — 
that it would be a wise plan to let everyone die after 
his own fashion.” The cadet had closed his eyes. The 
roots of an elm that projected into the dug-out had 
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put out a little green twig, as though the sap of 
spring had taken refuge before the destruction of 
humanity. “Ah, how lovely, how noble was a storm 
in the woods in old days, when the tree-tops lashed 
against each other, and the trunks creaked in the 
wind! Fips, do you hear the trees? Do you hear how 
the soil of their roots groans when branches crash 
down on it?” “Maggots stream out of the torn bark 
in such numbers that I could make a new savoury 
pasty of them. Furthermore, Mr. Heinz, I venture to 
say that a man like me, who has cooked and slept in 
the ruins of thousands of years, cannot be moved 
to any extent by the destruction of a hundred years, 
for I hardly estimate these plantations at higher 
than that.’”’ Both fell silent. But ever more fright- 
fully howled the shells over the trenches, and it was 
not yet drum-fire. 


Kox REPORTED his return to the Captain. “Got 
through after all?” “It was a hard job.” “Drink up 
the brandy.”’ The Captain gave him a flask. “Drink 
away.” The pioneer thanked him. “That’s good; but 
the shells have almost all fallen short of the wire, 
and as for cutting lanes, it’s out of the question. The 
cleverest pioneer would be beaten by it. At the least 
breath machine-guns are turned on. The résumé, 
sir, or the result, to use the common term, is nil; for 
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in front of trench C the entanglements are prac- 
tically intact. Someone must control the fire, sir.” 
“Where are you going? Are you mad?” Werner held 
him by the arm. “If someone doesn’t make certain 
that our coal-boxes land right, the attack can’t suc- 
ceed.” With these words he freed himself and hur- 
ried out of the dug-out. Werner looked after him 
with emotion and sent for his platoon commanders. 
He informed the divisions of the result of the recon- 
naissance. Then he spread out a 1:5,000 map, marked 
it off exactly, and when his subordinates entered, 
addressed them: “Gentlemen, we must keep one 
thing in mind, and one only: to get out of the wood. 
If prisoners should be made—we mustn’t waste 
time on them.” He relit the candle, which had been 
blown out by the draught of passing shells, and 
went on: “We must not forget our task for one in- 
stant. Another point.” He bent away from the candle- 
light. “‘Have you thought about detailing men to 
take your places? Clemens? Yes, it can’t be helped, 
our lives don’t matter; what matters is the success 
of the attack.” The three faces of the platoon com- 
manders, touched by the flickering light, were rigid, 


their mouths set, like heads of marble. Werner drew - 


his cap down deeper, and he felt as though he were 

speaking no more with the living. He knotted the 

compasses and dividers firmly on to his tunic, folded 
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the maps into their celluloid holder, and asked: “Is 
everything clear? Then eleven precisely, when we 
hear the mine go up. And make sure that only the 
first wave gets bombs, or else we shall be killing one 
another.” He looked at his watch. ‘Nine hours more. 
Go to sleep!” Without answering or moving a muscle 
of their faces the three heads melted away, and 
flickering air was left before the Captain.—Outside 
in the trench the platoon commanders bade one an- 
other farewell. Clemens remained alone. A full moon 
warmed the stark wintry air. Its gentle beams drew 
him up into the blue of the night. He lost himself 
in infinity and ceased to feel his body. The dawn of 
heaven broke in his heart. His head fell on his breast, 
as the flower’s cup on its stalk, when hot sun strikes 
it. Then rifle-shots woke him, and that enigmatic 
fortress, with walls, forts, and entrenched woods, 
stood again, darkly cold, before his eyelids. But 
when he opened his eyes, white light was flowing 
over the sand-bags of the parapet. He stepped up, 
laid his rifle to his shoulder, and aimed along the 
shining barrel, as though in its gleam he could re- 
cover the face of his soul. He waited silently in 
amazed, determined attitude. 


THE DRUMMER crept to the cadet’s side. “God 
knows, one ought never to underestimate the value 
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of brains in any enterprise. I tell you, laddy, I’m 
sorry for that waste of a life. Different as our views 
were, the pioneer was a useful man for all that.— 
But he could not bridle his ambition. I would be the 
last person to say a word against him, but if he had 
worn self-discipline between his cockades, instead of 
his death’s-head, he would be living in hope now, 
as I am. My laddy, if it wasn’t unlucky to boast, I 
should say: ‘Achievement wins its crown.’ That is an 
honest maxim, by which one can live.” Heinz was 
holding his elm-twig in his hand. “It smells of flow- 
ers.” He took his tit and cuddled its soft little body 
against his face, saying: “Preis, I’m going to the 
cook.”—The Captain looked in at the dug-out. “If 
you want to write any more letters, do it at once, 
it'll be the last opportunity.” Then he climbed be- 
hind the men’s dug-outs and watched. He looked at 
his watch and held it to his ear. “Tick, tick, how 
strange, like the throbbing of blood! The stars run 
by its measure, and it heralds the morning. The 
storm! This little thing! Its wheels will still be 
turning within each other when perhaps our 
hearts ... ! Everything goes on, this immeasur- 
able time into which we men are hurled goes on. But - 
no watch can measure our dream of futurity!”’ His 
eyes glowed in the half-light. Silently he turned up 
the collar of his coat and listened how sluices of 
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destruction thundered out as morning came, as 
though the lovely world were crumbling under the 
opening drum-fire into atoms. 


THE CORPS COMMANDER and his chief of staff 
looked out into the broad zone of attack, hidden in 
the smoke of the unchained artillery battle. Not far 
from them, in the snow, against a crucifix, stood the 
Waiter and two wounded, one blind and one deaf, 
whom the doctor had sent out of the hospital to get 
the benefit of the warm afternoon sun. “Can you see 
the drum-fireP” asked the blind man. The waiter 
nodded. “Monstrous, monstrous. Shells bursting in a 
vast circle. Villages and woods smoking!” Then he 
knocked with a flint against the feet of the Saviour 
on the cross. “What are you knocking for?” “Knock- 
ing, knocking.” The deaf man crouched on a 
blanket, which he kept smoothing out, as though the 
earth were rising beneath it. Then he pointed with 
long fingers into the holes, until the waiter asked: 
“A mole?” But the deaf man jumped high in the 
air, tore away the blanket, and sat down on another 
spot. A soldier came running up and shouted to the 
waiter: “You're to stop that knocking.” “So I ought; 
then these legs wouldn’t keep jumping loose from 
the wood, but with this atmospheric pressure the nails 
don’t hold.” “Don’t talk nonsense!” He went back 
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to the General’s staff. The waiter shook his head and 
unbuttoned his braces. With these he tied the legs 
fast. “They really mustn’t hang loose in the air.” “I 
hear the air,” said the blind man. ‘“That’s flocks of 
birds flying over from the Cote.” “Are they flying?” 
“Put it how you like; you may say they are retreat- 
ing.” “I’d give anything to see what drum-fire 
looks like when one isn’t stuck in the middle of it, 
as one usually is.”—Suddenly the deaf man made a 
frightful grimace and ran back into the village, as 
though the earth were rearing up in blood. The Gen- 
eral kicked the snow off his boots and asked: “Well?” 
The chief of staff looked greedily at his watch, his 
nostrils blown out. “Five minutes more, sir.” “Is it 
eleven already?” “God be praised, in five minutes the 
infantry goes over.” The waiter observed the Gen- 
eral bare his head and tore the cap off the blind 
man’s head. “What are you doing?” “The people in 
front there are taking their hats off.” “Why?” 
“Because it’s zero hour.” With these words, he pulled 
the braces tighter. The thunderous drumming of all 
the batteries turned the light space into a chaos of 
-night-born sounds. The wooded hills round Verdun 
vanished in smoke. The blind man groped and © 
seized the waiter’s boots. “You said it was zero 
hour? Then it’s well.” “What’s well?” “That we 
should take off our caps!” 
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Every MAN was at his post. The fuse glimmered 
at the great mine-field. Dug-outs glowed with eyes. 
In the crowded knots of men a heart-beat of expecta- 
tion throbbed. The din of crashing worlds dashed 
piercing, searing waves against the men’s ears. It 
stabbed and hammered through brains. Werner’s 
eyes were riveted on his watch. Eternities grew big 
between seconds and seconds. Watch grew into uni- 
verse. He was God, devising creations between one 
and two and four, and destroying them. Before the 
last second, will gathered more potently: “Be!” 
Then out of a mysterious strength a voice shouted: 
“Forward, out of the trenches!” With astonished 
faces the company saw their heads raised above the 
trench rim. What would come now? Clemens bit 
his teeth into his lips till they bled. Death was 
awake now. Threatening, he leaped amid the mad 
drumming of the batteries. His jaws grinned. The 
Captain raised his arm, crying: “Eleven o'clock!” 
But the mine did not explode. He waited from 
11.01 to 11.02, to 11.03. The sound of advancing 
companies rang from the adjacent trenches. The 
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sweat ran over his chin. The mine did not explode. 
He must advance over that surface that might burst 
under them at any moment. An icy fire swept over 
him as he gave the signal to attack—Hillbrand 
clambered out of the trench, an ax brandished in 
his hand. With menacing strides, untouched by the 
first hail of shot that swept the trench’s edge, he 
advanced against the enemy. Stepping behind him, 
in fearful calm, came his soldiers. Thoughts, feelings, 


were suspended. Wild fear of death turned all bodies . 


into raging instincts of self-preservation. A single 
impulse drove their bodies on and tore them for- 
ward. Steel helmets waved over the brushwood like 
black depths. Only white armlets on arms that hurled 
death and sank again touched the dark, silent at- 
tack with a rush and a wild exultation. Remorseless, 
Hillbrand’s ax crashed down through enemy and 
brushwood as he cleared a path.—In tensest excite- 
ment, lovely as a crouching panther, Clemens threw 
bombs into blue heaps, which hung on their fate 
with staring eyes. His left leg he advanced till the 
pelvis cracked, reached back with his right arm, as 
though hurling all the thunders of God, and over 
threw the last resistance before him, with a flash 
and a shout. He was at the second trench. Werner 
walked unarmed, fists clenched, before the storm 
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troop, in silence. Turning his head like an eagle, now 
over the left shoulder, now the right, he sprayed 
waves of coolness and energy over the attack. The 
drummer walked beside him, in might unchained. 
Blue fists danced over the drum-skin. What he 
played was no march. Sullen it waxed and became 
the voice of the bitterness of death. Grimly he welded 
his thunder-song, interrupted ever and again by the 
crash of rending iron, into a single flame of annihila- 
tion, kindling rhythmically out of his heart’s beat. 
Under the splintered wood the flame smouldered; 
not yet did it break out.—One blockhouse after an- 
other became silent as the grave. Steel-grey arms, 
guns and machine-guns were left idly tilted, stark, 
behind the wild advance.—Like a ray of May sun- 
light the cadet dashed through the trees, carrying 
the Captain’s orders now here, now there. His dag- 
ger shone like molten metal. And it came to pass 
that, seeing comrades fall beside him, struck by fire 
from a blockhouse, he rushed in and drove his 
bare bayonet into three French breasts. Smiling, 
as though possessed by an alien power, he stood 
against the bloody wall when Clemens called in: 
“Forward, on to the third trench!” “I stabbed them; 
may I not look at them?” Clemens fell on his knees 
like a block of stone, but the din of battle lifted him 
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mechanically out of his stupor. He seized the boy by 
the arm, tore him away over silent faces, and pushed 
him back into the storm. 


THE cook cowered silently in the dug-out and 
shook his head heavily and tearfully. As the din 
drew farther and farther away from him, he stood 
up and wondered whether he should cook the mutton 
by itself or with sea-kale. The little tit, which the 
cadet had commended to his tender care, sat trem- 
bling, with head drawn in, on a heap of his dirty, 
abandoned stockings. Fips gazed deeply into its 
alert little eye as he rubbed a bit of bacon on its 
beak. “My poor contemporary, if you have any 
thoughts, I beg you to repress them; for I know what 
you would say. And let it rest at that.” He lit some 
solid spirit and proceeded to open tins and mingle 
their contents, thinking the while right deeply on 
his comrades’ stomachs. He uttered no other word 
than: “My poor contemporaries!” 


IT wAs night when they received the order to dig 
themselves in. Mountain peaks rose before the storm 


companies. Battery after battery splashed through ~ 


the chill marshes of Caures Wood. The cadet drew 


himself erect out of a wet shell-hole. He listened to — 


lamenting nature. Splinters of sound, tender wood 
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fell about him. The tree-tops tottered; a Red Cross 
orderly bandaging wounded was shattered by a 
bough, big as a man’s body, which was shot down 
from an oak, Like a shrieking giant the wounded 
forest stood there. Sky-drunk arms were snapped 
off and dashed down.—Snow fell softly out of the 
upper spaces of the night and sank cooling on the 
seared stumps. “What have ye done, poor forests? 
Did ye not live of the same earth-force as we? O 
Mother, guard well the wood. Affright not the squir- 
rel when it frisks its tail through the moss in warm 
spring days soon to come. Stroke all the thousand 
blossoms for me; the star-carpet of my home. They 
are better than we. Guard well the hedges! When 
they put out their pale-green leaves, break them not 
off. It hurts the wood when our hand touches it. 
Listen to it when the wind plays in its leafy fullness, 
and golden light knows not where it shall cease to 
shine in the endless tangle of all the plants. If thou 
hearest the owls at night, when they glide on satin- 
soft wings through the twigs, greet them, Mother. 
Ah, remember the tits and forget them not, for my 
sake. Mother, Mother; the woods that we storm 
through here are empty and dead. Bird-song flees 
before us! Like stark fingers they are upreared over 
the terror-filled battle.” Scent of blood came from 
his dagger. He shivered as in fever. Three bloody 
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human faces stared at him. He shrank from them in 
hot despair and looked forwards to darkling Beau- 
mont. Magical, devilish, the goal of their attack 
grinned back. Like a magic mountain it sprayed 
ceaseless arrows of fire and balls of light into the 
darkness. 


THE CORPS COMMANDER hurried into the staff 
office. ‘Any report from the brigades?” “No, sir!” 
“From the divisions?” “No, sir! But they must be 
through Caures Wood by now.’—The General 
looked at his assistant. “They will be through.”— 
There was a soft scratch of pencils running over 
paper. Tension grew tenser from one telephone con- 
versation to the next. The chief of staff pointed on 
the map. “The corps on our flank is reported to be 
in Haumont already and the Brandenburgers in 
Herbebois and before burning Ornes.” “I know, | 
know.” He gripped the Major, who was seated at the 
telephone as at the lips of Fate, by the shoulder. 
“Well?” “Army asking for the fifth time, sir, how 
the attack is getting on.” “For the fifth time?” He 
laid his hand over the receiver. Nervous? If his 


corps was not getting forward, it had the hardest — 


sector. He asked an officer, who was dipping the 

brush in blue paint: “What are you waiting for?” 

“To mark in the line we've reached, sir.”” The Gen- 
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eral dipped his fingers in the paint, drew it over 
Beaumont and Hill 344, and said, turning to the 
chief of staff: “They must get there—and they will 
get there!” Black coffee was handed round. A report 
came in that the divisions were in touch with the 
corps on their flanks. The General smiled. ‘““What’s 
the time?” “Three o’clock in the morning.” “My 
car,’ he ordered; “I shall go up to the divisions.” 


IN A SIMPLE room a woman lay in travail. Out- 
side, snow covered venerable gables and the im- 
perial cathedral with white cloths. Blood mounted 
and lifted breasts against heavy-burdening blankets. 
Trembling was drowned in the outpoured flood of all 
nature. Fingers crisped in pillows; it was as though 
life were wrestling with death. In convulsive crav- 
ing for light it welled vehement within the tender 
body till at last it stood in breath, and cast from 
it the form of its coming like shattered centu- 
ries—At the same moment a man raised his brow 
in thankfulness and bliss and heeded not the shells 
that tore threatening graves round his fragile flesh. 
It was Hillbrand, who knew afar the birth of his 
son. 


LiKE BROWN entrails the field lay torn and 
mangled. The bodies of the company crouched like 
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tigers about to spring under the steel song of rush- 
ing fuses, to leap upon Beaumont and Hill 344. 
Crowned with sunlight, their snowy summits beck- 
oned like the breathing form of Victory incarnate. 
Werner leaped up with a sudden shout, pointing up 
the slope with a “Beaumont!” Then it was as though 
claws of fire lashed forward. His shirted arm free, 
Hillbrand dashed ahead of his platoon, passing 
Clemens. The drummer’s thighs beat against his in- 
strument till its cavity hummed. Like neighing 
steeds that guess at triumph behind them, each man 
fretted at the curb. Once again the Captain forced 
them to pause for breath. But when his releasing 
“On!” sang from his lips, they all rushed forward, 


shaking their heads mightily on their shoulders. Or- — 


ders foamed away in the wind of their haste. Wildly, 
in shining race, they panted towards the wire. As 
the broad barbed surface had not been destroyed, 
Clemens leaped first upon it, so that all the strands 
sang like harps; and trampled underfoot by the 
soldiers, the whole framework of them collapsed. 
And as though they were shooting into Verdun, the 
storm company rushed after the fleeing Frenchmen. 
Along the village went the fight. From house to 
house. Hillbrand ran, the last sun in his hair, through 


fiery waves of burning streets. Shrieks of blood and 


rifle-shots mingled into dark clouds of smoke. Climb- 
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ing to the church, where steps led to the entrance, he 
tore off his tunic and wrestled with naked paps 
against the sulphurous, deadly fumes that reached 
out against him. A tall, black-eyed Frenchman tried 
vainly to throw a hand-grenade at him. He seized 
him by the shoulder, sent his weapon flying over 
the fighting throng, and wrestled with him, body to 
body, crying: “Fight, show thy strength, thou 
dragons’ spawn! Ye would poison our homes?” He 
crushed in his ribs. “Defile our hearth? Spew from 
thy gullet thy black blood!” The vision of his child 
floated mad with longing above the black scalp. He 
lifted his adversary’s lissom body from the ground - 
and sent him crashing backward on to the stones, 
that blood gushed out over his tongue. Then he 
gripped the Frenchman’s hairy neck with straining 
arms, with raging fingers, crying: “So shall ye all 
lie low,” and sank down upon his gasping foe, smitten 
from behind. 

Preis, who was drumming as though the walls 
of Jericho should fall down, saw a rifle-barrel van- 
ish within the window of the church tower.—He ran. 
Painfully Hillbrand struggled up before him. But he 
had no strength left-——Cold with rage and revenge, 
as his comrade sank past healing dead on the 
Frenchman, Preis forced his way over corpses and 
torture of wounded into the church, till he found the 
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Frenchman aloft, hidden in the bell-loft. Terrified to 
the marrow, the man put up his hands, but Preis 
sprang at his throat. “You shot our Hillbrand? Shot 
him treacherously from behind? Dog, treacherous 
dog!” Slaver ran from the corners of his mouth. He 
lifted the drum, and with the company’s most sacred 
storm-music crashed down on him, and beat and 
hammered till the skins slipped down, tattered, 
ruined, over the head of the dead Frenchman, and 
the bright ring was left clinging like a collar round 
his throat. “Treacherous hound!” Pale, with faint- 
ing heart, he collapsed under the bells. 

From afar Werner had watched the combat. 
He stepped up to Hillbrand, lifted him off the 
Frenchman, and laid his hand on his cold forehead. 
Then he searched for the drummer. Six o'clock was 
striking as he stood before him. The hammer-blow 
rang clear as glass from the bell. Mice scurried over 
the floor. Dusk breathed coldly over the brass on the 


drum’s rim; he took it off the Frenchman. Then he 


lifted Preis under the arms and dragged him down. 
Half-way down the stairs, in deep darkness, where 
none saw, he bent over his fainting drummer. “Die 


not, die not, my friend, too many of you are gone 


already. Die not! Ye must live, we are not yet at the 
goal.”” Warm tears awoke consciousness. Over pools 


and rivulets of snow he bore him to the dressing- 
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station and scoured his breast and face with ether. 
He commended the boy to doctors’ care and climbed 
over wounded into the open. Frozen winter cabbage 
reared itself in the snow. Along hedges and fences 
half-naked soldiers limped. He left the groans and 
stink behind him and leaped up on the shell-rent 
land. He took off his shrapnel-helmet; his head was 
a volcano. 

Clemens was cleaning up cellars and dug-outs. 
He had set over three hundred prisoners marching. 
Into the last, which was heavily fortified with con- 
crete, he went down with Kox. Twenty-five French- 
men, seated on plank beds, were smoking, dicing, 
and playing backgammon as though the whole battle 
concerned them not. Rats big as cats leaped round 
between their legs. Sickening air assailed nostrils 
and gums. Indifference faced threat. Clemens or- 
dered the pioneer to lead up the blue-coats, and fol- 
lowed himself. The cadet called down: “Hillbrand 
is dead!”” Clemens reeled against a wall. Then he 
forced himself to stand up, gave the last a cuff to 
make him go faster, and followed. He asked Heinz 
to describe to him the place of the death. Then dark- 
ness closed behind him. Gleams of light glimmered 
over surfaces of snow. The shadow of the church 
tower flickered ghostly. The timbers were burning 
to the roof. Windows burst before the crackling 
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flames. Red Cross knights sought through every 
corner for tortured bodies. “Hillbrand,’’ whispered 
Clemens, as his friend’s head lit up strangely in the 
light of falling brands; “Hillbrand!” He pressed 
him to his heart. As ever fresh pillars were totter- 
ing, he carried him under shelter into a sheep-stall 
near by. Lambs eyed him, terrified, out of ruby-red 
eyes. In the burning village it was light as day. He 
drew the body, which looked like a felled tree-trunk, 
on to his knee. “When we walked among the ruins 
in Heidelberg, and princes’ halls were filled. with 
German history, I thought not on such a thing as 
this. How we looked down on to the town, on to the 
Neckar snaking under stone bridges, on to pealing 
churches, Hillbrand, Hillbrand! How much taller 
was thy head than mine!’—He bent over the bleed- 
ing breast. “How we two dreamed among the woods, 
when full moon stood over the oaks! How young we 
were! How bastioned was our world! Now thou art 


stricken down. Something falls away with thee. Days. 


of empire! Days of flying banners! So do I see thee? 
Every memory dies with thee. A century rises up 
before me. It shall make good this misery! This 


blood, this dark blood outpoured—Hillbrand, Hill- 


brand ... !” Consciousness left him.—The drum- 

mer came propped on a stick, and when he saw the 

dead man in Clemens’s arms, he threw himself 
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down. “God knows, I wish we were attacking again 
and had not to look back! Were nothing but my 
drum gone, I would fold my hands and pray: 
‘Gracious Father, to Thee be thanks’; but so I can- 
not.” Clemens came to himself—stared at the drum- 
mer. “Men! Men! We are beasts!” Then he threw 
his head back defiantly and stood erect in the fire 
of the village street—Preis looked gaping after 
him, and crouched beside the dead. He felt as though 
the eyes could not but open. He would have liked to 
play Hillbrand a march—but his drum was broken. 
“By God, I’ll see that I get hold of another in- 
strument like it. Then I’ll beat on it till ye all open 
your eyes, ye dead; or I would I lay beside my 
drum!” He stood up and went away. Broken rifles 
lay against the houses like matches strewn, swords 
and bayonets gleamed out of walls webbed with wire, 
fortified for defence. He searched. His frozen hands 
delved in all the debris. In French water-bottles, 
straps, boots, haversacks, but no drum did he find. 
He hailed a comrade, who was hoisting on his shoul- 
der a great empty gas-container: “Have you seen a 
drum anywhere?” When the soldier turned round 
so that the light fell on him, Preis recognized his 
Kox. “Do the dead arise?’ he wondered, and cried: 
“My lad, my little lad, you live? Lord knows when 
you came alive again; speak not, I feel you have 
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warm blood yet. Kox, we will hold together. Lord 
knows, Death is a rude mate. Let us remain friends!” 
Looking at him as though still unable to believe, he 
saw the Iron Cross on the pioneer’s tattered tunic. 
“My little lad!” He stepped back a pace from him 
and breathed again: “My little lad! You've got itr” 
Then he laid his hands on his trouser-seam, as 
though not daring to touch. “You have earned it, 
Kox!” The pioneer adjusted the gas-container on 
his shoulder. “I’m not bothering about it. I should 
be just as pleased if you had it.’’ He turned down a 
side lane to soldiers round a bivouac fire—The 
cadet was sitting in the snow, turning the leaves of a 
fat photograph album as though possessed. Oranges, 
eggs, jam, brandy, dates, sausage, and lemons were 
strewn over the ground. Kox put the gas-container 


down and looked with a shake of the head at a flesh- | 


coloured woman’s shoe that a comrade drew out of 
a heap of perfumes, curls, and combs and held 
laughing up to the light. Another struck the shoe out 
of his hand. Heinz picked it up and rummaged. in 
it with his great hand. Kox bent down to the pic- 
tures. The cadet tried to hide them, but he cried: 


“Fingers off, boy!” Heinz, blushing, picked out a 


few and stuck them secretly into his tunic-pocket. 

“What's that?” The soldiers listened. The 

curate clanked up with the storm groups. “Where’s 
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the Captain?” “Gently,” growled Kox, “gently with 
the young horses, parson.”” The curate flashed a look 
at him and rushed on. One man held his tunic under 
the pioneer’s nose. “Do you want to smell Maas 
water? We’ve been bathing, boys, and Hill 344 is 
ours!” And another swung his rifle in the air, with: 
“Nearly a thousand prisoners. Now let the church- 
bells ring and all Frankfurt go beflagged!” The last 
threw his cap into the air like a ball. “And our di- 
vision is a mile nearer Verdun already!”’ Kox looked 
after the exultant mob. “All folly, all folly! It in- 
furiates me when I see these red faces and heaving 
breasts. That doesn’t help. Hard mines, resolute 
jaws, that’s more than a handful of glory. All folly! 
By sapping, as we learned it, not all in one breath 
like that! I tell you, we shall need mines more than 
enthusiasm. I wish I could collect all the shouting 
that’s blowing senselessly away over the mountains 
now, and blow up a strong point with it! Victory is a 
handicraft like every other trade. Collect hand- 
grenades if you want to hold on! Get powder, | tell 
you!”” He went away along the houses, searching in 
the heaps of spoil. 


Firs pRovE through Caures Wood with the field 

cooker till he came to a place where the road forked. 

At every step the driver called his attention to the 
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monstrous extent of the devastation. The cook re- 
plied: “Dear contemporary, we should do wiser to 
halt here; it looks to me very much as though France 
had her eye on our dixie, and I venture to say that 
the sight of burning Troy could challenge compari- 
son with this asparagus wood. And if you insist on 
driving on farther, do it on your own responsibility, 
_ although the horses, in view of the fact that they are 
delivered helpless to human despotism, seem to me 
to deserve a plea.” As the road was blocked with 
bursting shells, limbers, and streams of blue prison- 
ers, Fips leaped from the box, marshalled soldiers, 
and conducted the steaming dixie up towards Beau- 
mont, crying: “Not so fast, not so fast, or we shall be 
caught and hang in the barbed webs and wires, like 
these poor contemporaries!” He looked away at a 
corpse, and stumbled into a shell-crater so com- 
pletely that he lost sight of the soup and its bearers. 
Clouds of earth and falling night closed the view 
completely. “Ah, dear contemporaries, had God 
created me otherwise, I could have gone up to you 
courageous men, but as it is, I have lungs, and they 
have ceased to work. Hey, worthy comrade,” he 
said to a man who was lying beside him in the 
shell-hole, “would you have the kindness to move up 
a little? If not, I am forced to sit up to my knees in 
water.” At that moment fires mounted into the air 
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with incredible speed, and drifted slowly away in 
fountains of red and green balls. By their light he 
saw heaped corpses, ghostly. His companion’s head 
had been torn off. “Consideration where it is in 
place.” He pushed the body into the water and 
climbed on top of it. “When little Prince George used 
to tell me about the Trojan War, and how the 
heroes used to hew each other in pieces, I held that 
for the exaggeration of a blind poet. But the heroes 
of Verdun exceed the bloodiest fantasy. When I said 
Verdun was no dove, my judgment was a considered 
one. One gets used to the noise of shells in the end; 
wise nature allows us only to perceive a certain 
amount of noises before our ear-drums burst. I don’t 
mind admitting that the distinctions drawn, with 
admirable wit and finesse, by many scribes, leave me 
cold, even taking my present frozen position into 
account. Whether it’s howitzers baying, machine- 
guns hammering, seventeen-inchers howling, I am 
conscious of only one single sentiment: I hope it’s 
not you they’re after!’ Swarms of shells whizzing 
viciously over him at that moment, he drew in his 
head, saying: “True, they bay; true, they howl; true, 
they hammer; true, very true. All the same, I wish— 
to admit it frankly—that just one of those preach- 
ers of words were lying in my place. All I have 
gathered so far about all the din of battle is simply 
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that it’s enough to bring a man to his grave.” Trees 
thundered down not far from him. “As for splintered 
branches,’ he went on, “I stick to it that in this 
clean-plucked age a few plants more or less make 
no odds.” Beaumont flamed suddenly heaven-high, 
spewing sparks, as though some ghostly hand had 
thrown fir-woods into that crackling hamlet. ‘Poor 
contemporaries, that must be hell! I admit that I 
see little difference between Olympic victory fires, 
the burning of crashing houses, and flames round 
crackling roosters on the spit. But Verdun is no dove, 
so let the painters bestir themselves!” Hot light 
darted its tongue over blue snow. 


THE DRUMMER was still standing where Kox 
had left him. His heart was oppressed. Torn by con- 
flicting feelings, he vanished into the church. Aloft 
in the tower, before the dead Frenchman, he stood 
still, struck a match, and by its brief flame looked 
on the pale face of his foe. Sinking on one knee, he 
struck another match. “God knows,” he said, strik- 
ing a third match, “what you did, laddy’—he 
pressed the Frenchman’s hand—“I had done it too. 
Give me those floats of yours, lad.” 

A mouldy smell of blood and burning stood 
again between him and the dead. He laid its hand 
down shyly. “God knows, someone else may explain 
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it if he can; but something is not clear within me.” 
He snatched the drum-hoop timidly and climbed 
down into the body of the church. 


THE CAPTAIN had dashed round the village. 
Then down the slope which they had stormed. He 
called a name, then went farther, stood still again, 
and called and called. He looked into a man’s face 
and ordered: “Answer! Will none of you answer 
any more?” He trembled so that he had to scream 
into the night. 

Behind Fay Copse intermittent rifle-fire 
echoed up the gorge. French or their own? Had he 
advanced too far? Was the enemy on his flank? He 
ran to the church. The curate stopped his way. 
“Here we are!” “But the firing there?” “Our men, 
all our men. Yes.” The curate beat his trousers. 
“We come thence sprinkled with blood, as it is said 
in the prophets; we have trodden out the wine- 
presses, and the blood of the nations clings to our 
thighs! Where flames go up to heaven over these 
woods, victorious!” Werner had drawn his gaiters 
tighter and made to go on, but the Lieutenant 
stopped him. “Your maps, sir, and the battalion 
commander wants to speak to you.” “What? Maps? 
Battalion? Does that still exist?” He dashed along 
the village street. In the sheep-fold dark knots of 
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wool were licking Hillbrand’s boots. Werner went 
past. He looked into the church, where burning 
beams cast a solemn glow. The drummer was kneel- 
ing at the altar. The drum-hoop glimmered under 
his head, bowed in prayer. Werner sought the open 


field. Like glowing lava, fire flowed from all moun- 


tains. Over the tumult of conquered streets he looked 
towards them. “Beaumont is ours. Where is the 
victory now? Who shall hold it? The exultation is 
gone. Can burning ruins proclaim what we endured? 
Can a word cover what was accomplished here? 
Silent for ever are some, weary the rest, and to- 
morrow aliens will pitch their camp in our village, 
as though it had never been otherwise. And in a 
week all will have been forgotten. Beaumont, into 
what night didst thou sink? That all is so ordinary 
again now, and names rise up of divisions, woods, 
and enemy! Beaumont, thou witch! In thee we 
thought to find peace! All gone! Reality grins dis- 
mally out of every corner. Beaumont! Nameless one! 
Where find we thee?” Whistles blew through the 
village. The curate came running up. Seeing the 
Captain, he shouted while still far off: “The com- 


panies to attack in a quarter of an hour. Fosses 


Wood and Louvemont to be cleared this night from 

the retreating enemy.” Werner steadied himself on 

the Lieutenant’s shoulder. “In a quarter of an hour?” 
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Then he put him gently from him and remained 
standing with hammering temples under the fiery 
roof of the shells. “In a quarter of an hour?” And 
as though force were tearing him away from his 
beloved, he raised his arms and beat them together 
behind him. “What are we? Beaumont! Beaumont! 
Wing thou now the end!” 
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Beuinp THE CAPTAIN, in the field, the victors 
ranged themselves for the new attack; stripped of 
the last possibility of cover, wholly exposed. “A 
hundred and twenty men present,” reported the 
curate. “Only a hundred and twenty?” Werner bent 
down, took a rifle from a corpse, and slung it round 
his shoulder. “Men with wire-cutters in front.” It 
was done. Up to the ankles in mould, the line of rifle- 
men waited under the high night. Up the gully came 
glowing air out of impenetrable darkness. All looked 
southward, towards Verdun. “Our task is to gain 
room for the artillery. The first chain of forts is to 
be bombarded effectually.” Werner saw strange 
light in Clemens’s eyes. “What’s drumming there?” 
Plainly they heard the alarm sound. He called the 
drummer. “What are you drumming for?” “I haven't 
been drumming, sir.” “Throw the thing away, take 
a rifle instead.” “God knows who’s drumming,” 
whispered Preis as he returned to the ranks. “for 
it isn’t me.” He looked towards the church, whence 
the noise was coming. “My God, wasn’t the instru- 
ment all in tatters when I laid it on the altar?” 
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Werner asked: “Is the barrage behind Fosses Wood 
now?” “Yes.” “Then we must advance.” He spread 
his arms slowly wide. The advance commenced. He 
bore the attack, as though the company’s left and 
right wings were pinions, down from the hill over 
wire-enmeshed spaces. Machine-guns fired from the 
west, from Louvemont. The line stood still again, 
heads turned. Up on the hill the hotly won fires of 
their hope already smouldered low. The Captain took 
his whistle between his teeth, crying: “Beaumont 
hamlet!” and blew. The shouts of men and clat- 
ter of rifle-fire were drowned in the thunder of Ger- 
man and French artillery, drawing ever more nigh. 


WHEN MORNING revealed the horror of the battle- 
field, Fips raised himself out of his shell-hole and 


looked over the mutilation. “With all respect for 


veneration, I ask: “Io what purpose?’ First this 
crawling up, then an astonishing clamour—and it’s 
all over. What is left behind? Not much more than a 
dumb assemblage in which no one has a voice left. 
To what end did you fall? For Verdun? Allow me, 
then, to dispatch a declaration after you. I wish 


Verdun were fallen, not you!” He took a drinking- 


cup from a skeleton hand that projected out of the 

sleeve of a prisoner. “Wast thou drinking to glory? 

If that was so, then I wish that from heaven, where 
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thou art now indubitably more comfortably lodged, 
thou couldst see this bony picture of thy enthusiasm. 


I will leave my reflections unspoken. But I must ad- 
mit that glory, in thy fleshless hand, looks not much 
bigger than this aluminium cup—and let it rest at 
that.” A small cart drove by. Fips drew attention to 
his presence. The driver halted and took him up. 
“Where are you going?” “To Beaumont.” “On!” 
The soldier whipped up his horse again. The cook 
asked: “What’s your load, comrade?” “A load of 
shells. And it would be advantageous if you would 
sit still by my side, so that the cart doesn’t tip over.” 
Fips grew pale. “You think these neat baskets round 
the blue steel would be no protection?” “If we tip 
over,” answered the driver, swaying through a shell- 
hole, “not much more will be left of us than that 
steaming dung which my nag has just dropped on 
the snow.” Fips gripped the wagon firmly. “Go 
ahead, I see you are wearing a golden wedding-ring, 
so you will keep your balance all right.” Just as they 
were driving up the narrow hollow road into Beau- 
mont, a motor tooted behind them. “For heaven’s 
sake,” cried Fips, “go slow, go slow, we have a load 
of shells!” ‘““Makes no odds. Get out of the way!” 
“General, we’re tipping up, we’re tipping up!” “Tip 
up, then, damn you, get out of the way!” The motor 
splashed past, and Fips, as the left wheel of the 
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wagon was lifted eighteen inches out of the mud, 
lived through a thousand deaths. 


A DRAGOON tied the divisional staff flag fast. 
“Halt, blast you!” But another tore it down as he 
hurried past. “Staff officer?” “At the exit of the vil- 
lage.” “What is it?” An inquisitive crowd thronged 
forward. “The corps commander. Fur’s flying in 
there.” Rumours streamed. back with wounded: 
“French artillery reinforced, we are held up.” Sud- 
denly windows and doors flew open; men, officers, 
the corps commander himself, rushed into the street 
and remained transfixed. Past them, like a vision of 
hell, a mob of animal figures rushed through them 
from the direction of the church. They brandished 
severed human limbs like clubs, sending bloody tat- 
ters flying. Their gums were bared in the baying of 
madness. The General shouted at them; they only 
laughed more wildly; he pushed men from his body- 
guard forward, calling: “Stop them! Shocking! 
Shocking!” But before any could seize them, they 
were down the slope and away. All their pupils 
were dilated and empty, as though the earth had 
burst before them, and yawning nothingness opened 
its jaws wide to swallow them up. “Where do the 
fellows come from?” “From the line, sir!” “Shock- _ 
ing! Shocking!” The General made ready to go, but _ 
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the divisional commander stopped him. “Unless te- 
serves come up, sir, I can’t hold the line.” “None are 
coming!”,—The divisional commander rubbed his 
eye with his finger and was silent. “Show me the 
list of your losses.” They went back to the office. The 
staff officer, white as the wall, spread out the maps. 
The corps commander screwed in his eye-glass. 
“What’s that firing?” “Heavy howitzers, sir.” 
“Ours?” “Yes. But we may get shelled here any 
moment.” “Of course we may, of course.” He sat 
down and drew lines on the map. A picture of Christ 
fell off the wall as a shot went off; plaster trickled 
after it. “How strong are the companies?” “Fifty 
to sixty each, sir.” “Are the cookers coming up?” 
“No, sir.” The corps commander sprang up. “There 
are no reserves!” The divisional commander was 
silent. A gust of wind sent hail rattling into the 
window and blew two glasses of red wine down off 
the table. The two generals faced each other. The 
one weary from lack of sleep, unshaven; the other 
spick and span. The gold braid on the two collars 
glittered. The divisional commander dried the wine 
off the maps and threw the soaking rag down at the 
door. “Is that your last word, sir? There are no 
reserves?” “Not a hope!” “But three fresh enemy 
corps are reported in the Douaumont sector! Our 
men have been attacking five days without a break.” 
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Then the corps commander whispered suddenly, 
head lolling and desperate: “I can’t get any! The 
Commander-in-Chief gives me none! Nothing! 
Nothing at all! Do what you like! I have not a man 
to spare!”—The divisional commander looked at 
his assistant, who shrugged his shoulders. The fir- 
ing in the woods grew louder, nearer. A regimental 
commander came running in. “Divisional H.Q.?” 
“Here.” The dragoon shut the door behind him. Then 
he wrung out his handkerchief, sending red drops 
trickling to the ground. “Ah!” “How do you mean, 
‘Ah’?” “Mayn’t I say: ‘Ah’P” 


MEANWHILE Fips had arrived in the village. 
Climbing cautiously down from the wagon, he 
thanked his escort: “Well, brave contemporary, may 
the explosion fall into the right hands!” Then he 
sought out his comrades of the field cooker. Creep- — 
ing through barbed wire, he shook his head. “This 
seems to me to be the veritable paradise of tailors; 
there will be torn trousers in plenty, no doubt of it.” 
The two generals came past, and he ducked down. 
“Are you real ones, I mean the sort that stand repro- 
duced in the pages of world history, or those which 
a full stomach puts up to itself in marble in its 
country-seat? No doubt about it, you make a ma- 
jestic impression. And,” he cried, as a shell struck 
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the gable of a house, “it may be admitted without 
reservation that your speech is mightier than the 
crooning of doves in spring, when oranges cast red 
shadows.” Up in the village, men spirted apart. 
Artillery thundered up at a gallop. Before Fips could 
shut his mouth, it was there. He had barely time to 
save himself. The corps commander sprang with the 
divisional General over a trench and shouted. “Ride 
down anything that won’t get out of the way, ride 
them down!” The crack of whips whistled over 
fluttering manes. A battery commander reported: 
“Moving up into Louvemont,” and swept along be- 
side the guns, in headlong gallop. A shell fell on the 
third gun; the barrel crumpled like a caterpillar and 
fell in ruins. Six horses fell stark. The General’s 
order crashed on the wheelers, who were trying to 
drive round the wreckage: “Over them, drive over 
them! Get on, get on! Our infantry can’t manage 
without support!” Beaumont still shuddered in its 
ruins. The General stepped to the telescope. “Those 
are our men on the Pepper Ridge!” He pointed to 
ant-like figures vanishing on heights wrapped in 
smoke. “Tell the guns to lengthen range!” Tele- 
phones hummed. 


Fips HAD crept into the church. In a window an 
angel shone. He climbed down out of infinite blue 
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sky and touched not with his tender feet the violets 
and anemones in the grass. Fips could not turn his 
eyes away from him. Blue sky streamed into him 
like warmth and health. He held his woollen muffler 
before him and breathed deep. A bursting shell threw 
a splinter of the window to him. Trembling, he 
picked it up, wiping it with the edge of his coat, 
out of the dusty rubble. Now he had a bit of the 
blue sky. Half a star shone on it. “Blessed the hand 
that painted thee and fashioned thee! Didst thou. 
guess, as thou didst mingle the blue in thy pot of 
colours, what it might one day mean to a common 
creature of this earth? Whatever name thou bearest, 
wheresoever in the clouds thou abidest, I thank thee, 
I thank thee indeed!” With bleeding breath he es- 
sayed to clean away the dust of centuries. But the 
pain that stabbed his chest was too keen. Step- 
ping out into the street, he looked through the 
glass. Snow-flakes eddied over him like butterflies 
and myrtle blossom. Like a king he strode to his 
dixie. 


BUT WHEN HE SAW his comrades again, hag- 
gard men waiting while the drummer filled their 
mess-tins, he grew hot under his woollen wraps. One 
crouched, rolling fearful eyes, on the ground and 
clasped his filth-encrusted hands to his breast, Then — 
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he spread wide his fingers like formidable claws, and 
clenched them again into a fist. Fips shrank away 
from him. But he went on spreading, clenching, 
spreading, clenching his fingers. The fingers of a 
people. The air grew red about them. The cook 
cowered below a bench. 

The two generals came by. “What are you 
doing here?” No answer. “Where are you going?” 
The corps commander nudged one. Preis, who was 
slinging mess-tins along a pole, muttered: “Who the 
hell knows!” The General tasted their soup. “How 
are you feeling, lad?” he asked the pale soldier, who 
was still clenching his fists. “Kiss my . . .” was his 
reply. The General feigned not to hear and clapped 
another on the shoulder. “Have you seen Verdun 
yet?” “That’s impossible from below.” “Then see 
that you get up on the hills.” They went on.—The 
divisional commander looked at the snow. “They’ve 
been fighting for it five days... .” “Only fighting 
for it!” “Only, sir?” He stood still. “Give us twelve 
hours to rest, and re-form.” “Not one moment. Every 
swimmer knows the dead point, when legs fail and 
cramp attacks. Then it’s a case of going on or 
drowning.” He tapped his gaiters with his cane. 
“Cursed is he who looks back.” He pointed to the 
white hills all around. “We must get up to the chain 
of forts.” 
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CLEMENS was sitting on Hillbrand’s grave. Roll- 
ing his sleeves up to the shoulder, suddenly he bored 
his naked arm through the covering earth. Then he 
leaped up, wiped off the clinging lumps of earth, 
and smelt corruption rising out of every hole in the 
soil. The drummer reported the ration party ready, 
adding: “Another two of the section knocked out.” 
Clemens drew himself erect, laughed aloud, and 
threw over the wooden cross on the grave. He 
gripped Preis by the tunic, saying: “You've. grown 
thin, damned thin!” With that he hurried back to- 
wards the line. They reached the first line of trees 
without coming under fire. But before Hell Gully 
lay a barrage. Some of the soldiers looked at Clemens. 
When he went on without stopping, they followed 
him. He advanced by leaps, till clouds of smoke 
enveloped him, his comrades, and the misery of this 
strip of earth. Only nine strong they emerged out 
of the fire. Clemens looked round. ‘Where are the 
others’ mess-tins?’” He turned back. Two of the 
bravest followed him.—By the time Preis had rubbed 
the clay out of his eyes, they were gone. He had 
found an Iron Cross in Beaumont. Now he looked at 
it closely for the first time. “Silver of sorts. I put — 
the value of this at three marks. Some money, 
when one thinks how many wear it. Well, well, it 
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can’t be helped. Weight, medium.” He held it in his 
hand, weighing it. “It’s always something to have. 
But the lucky man who wore that has less breath than 
I, although I too become ever more superfluous in 
this hellish drumming din. And two hundred yards 
on, Cesar Schmidt, will my Destiny wait me there? 
Eh, dear lad?” 

Clemens came back with one man and ten 
mess-tins. He found the drummer and the rest asleep. 
Then his tense nerves relaxed, and he sank down in 
exhaustion. 

Fips crept out of his hiding-place into a mid- 
night world. His dixie glowed like a wrinkled face. 
He pushed the leg of a comrade, whose wet boots 
were hissing till the soles buckled, away from the 
fire, and himself perched on a barrel. Beaumont Hill 
shuddered in the gun-fire. “Poor contemporaries,” 
he muttered, looking through his glass at the reek- 
ing smoke. The golden star shone like sun in a sand- 
storm. A stomach formed huge as the world. The 
word of God stood juicily around it. Peoples 
streamed forward with endless garlands for it, till 
suddenly the swords of millions gleamed out, and 
all the creatures of smoke vanished in night. “Were 
I Pharaoh, I would call for interpreters of dreams, 
and would say: ‘What is the interpretation of that 
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stomach round which millions of swords fight?’ The 
vision of this paunch will not depart from my 
mind.” 


CLEMENS’S EYES were jerked open. Before his face 
dry snouts breathed. He started up. Out of the gully 
something strayed that smelled of flesh, as though it 
had sundered itself from the spirit of the fighters. 
But above it rose a thin call like roof-yowling of 
night-wanderers. When Clemens came to his senses, 
he stood above holes in which his company crouched 
and heard their cry of thirst. Werner called the 
schoolmaster down. “Clemens?” “Yes, sir?” “The 
rations here?” Then he perceived that he had walked 
in a dream, but the Captain held him back. “Our 
flesh falls from off our bones.” “Yes, the blood strays 
already behind our souls.” “What?” “I have seen 
it. First all bones must rot away, before we know the 
value and the purpose of their shapes!’’ Werner bent 
his head into the snow and breathed hotly. “My 
friend, I feel in sympathy with every heart in the 
company. My God, what wrestles its way free there!” 
And he beat on his breast. “Clemens, is this hell? 
Then what shall our heaven be?” He reared himself — 
half upright. “Answer me this, too: can our ap- 
perception be reconciled with the dream of every 
day? That man there in the shell-hole,. that common 
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soldier, or that, or that—whither are we drifting?” 
Clemens strove to answer and gripped his head, but 
then he was alone and knew no more whether indeed 
he had been speaking with Werner. Suddenly he 
heard the drummer breathing beside him. He shook 
him and the others awake. They stood up mechan- 
ically and dragged the company’s mess-tins forward, 
a bare forty of them. 


WERNER threw the last reeking cartridge out of 
the breech. The second counter-attack was repulsed. 
His company dug themselves a sort of trench out of 
shell-holes. “When can the drummer be back?” 
“Hardly under another half-hour,” answered Clem- 
ens. The Captain hid his face in his hand; then 
to one that groaned with thirst he gave urine, since 
there was no water. The severely wounded died. The 
rest got away as best they could. “I shall send an- 
other runner back.” “No sense in that, sir.’””’ Werner 
wiped the eyepiece of his glasses clean. “Can you hear 
anything?” “Yes, sir.” “Clattering spades and en- 
trenching tools in front of us?” “Whinnying horses 
and guns behind the blockhouses.” “They are get- 
ting ready. Clemens, suppose there were no rein- 
forcements!” The schoolmaster was silent, but to left 
and right, wherever Werner looked, loyalty shone 
towards him out of the haggard cheeks of his men, 
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as stars on a desperate man. It rent his heart. He 
felt like a murderer. He longed for the bullet that 
should shatter the night of his thoughts with his 
brain. 


HEINZ was sitting within calling distance. His 
prayer, too, was for a direct hit to blow him into 
atoms. Trembling, he looked on his dagger, the 
trophy of Dixmude and Langemarck. The blood 
would not vanish from the blade. “Mother, can I 
meet your eyes again?” Blood, shrieks, shots, the 
crash of explosives, clutched at his soul like the 
brands of hell. Suddenly he drove his dagger into 
the soft bark of a tree-stump. It stuck there, the han- 
dle quivering. “Cadet!” He raised his head. “Cadet! 
Fetch me Kox!” Heinz dashed off, Werner looked 
after him; then his head lolled on one side for 
weariness. He drove his bayonet into his thigh to 
keep awake. In the light of the new moon he looked 
at his dead. “Clemens?” “‘Sir?” “I believe our sanity, 
too, is gone astray in this gully.” “It’s growing 
clearer, sir.” “Growing clearer?” “Our minds are 
over-excited.” “That may be.” “And for that very 


reason we see farther than usual.” “And supposing 


it were so, Clemens? What can we do about it? Sup- 
pose we brought the light of this hour home with 


us, where only lamps burn in houses!” He laughed 
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bitterly. “Who could bear that we should live again 
for pence’ sake? Clemens, they will bow us out and 
whittle everything down by a thousand means, till 
the illumination of this ghastly gully dies away 
again in weariness and disgust.” “My Captain, all 
shall burn. The spirit flinches not before creatures 
that think only on their daily bread; before gamblers 
and fools! It wrestles free, hour by hour, out of its 
encompassing bounds. Where are those who built 
barriers round us? I see them not. Death holds them 
far from us. That which lay in chains behind, goes 
here free and drunk with prophecy among its 
brethren. That which sat on thrones behind, sits now 
at telephones, pale and quaking, and watches us. We 
are the decision! Ours is the deed! None shall take us 
captive again! In us lives youth! Behind us the do- 
tards! Ah, I see in spirit the flame of our purifica- 
tion rise high above all everyday things, and no 
common fingers will ever attain to it.” Werner 
looked at him. “But should force do so?” “Force is 
perishable like all things. But we look out into that 
which remains living, though the next shell tear us 
in fragments.” “We're only six feet off now,” re- 
ported Kox, who had arrived with the cadet, “and 
if they utter a sound, we shall send it off; but we 
could do with more dynamite, sir. We ought to get 
into the next trenches quickly, to have a base to 
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work from. If one could send up a thing like that 
every day, the air would be clear by full moon. I 
wish our bodies were full of powder! If every chap 
spat mines, we should be farther on. And I don't 
want any more infantry. The best thing would be 
to send everything with two legs and a heart to 
the devil.” At that moment clouds of earth covered 
the positions once more. Mines burrowed and flew 
up. “It’s starting again, sir!”—Werner looked round 
for the drummer. 


PREIS PEERED through the branches. “God knows, 
I wish they wouldn’t be so wasteful with their muni- 
tion, damn them! If they see a clear place, they go 
for it. Nothing but a fly could get along properly.” 
His path smoked like a boiling kettle under the 
bursting shells. “Now let one of those guys come 
along and sing: ‘Hurrah! When shells are bursting. 
Hurrah! What joy to go, My face towards the 
foeman, Though Death should lay me low!’ I wish 
that lie would choke the man that sings it. ‘Hurrah! 
What joy to go.’ Joy indeed! Damn fool!” And on 
top of it all, there was a drumming in his belly till 
he had to crouch on the ground and let his old com- 
plaint run its course, as though it came of the Iron 
Cross, which lay on his ribs like stone. “Is this — 
thing to torment me for ever? My God, am Ia _ 
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man or not? If I am one, then I’ll be the master.” 
Thereupon he sent the decoration spinning away 
from him. Then he stood up, fetched it back, and 
put it in his pocket. “Patience, patience! First I 
must deliver my message! Then, sooner or later, I 
won't haggle, damn it!” His hands outspread before 
him, as though he could keep off shell-splinters, he 
made his way through green fumes of steel into 
Hell Gully, where the company was.—He wiped 
his forehead, panting: “If this iron weren’t swirling 
about so, sir, I should have got back sooner.” Wer- 
ner gripped his arm, but he dared not put the 
question. Clemens called out: “Did you get to regi- 
mental head-quarters?” “Yes, sir, God knows, | got 
there; but as the Colonel is dead and the Major 
sitting in a little dug-out—if a heavy one comes on 
top of that—I don’t think the Major would keep 
his glasses on his nose. If we don’t keep our fingers 
on the triggers here. . .” “What do you meanr” 
asked Werner, sternly. “I mean to say that there are 
plenty of reinforcements still!” “For us?” The Cap- 
tain’s beard brushed his face. “I didn’t say that! The 
Major said they were at home, and he also said he 
_ would have preferred to see them in Fosses Wood!” 
“Ts there nothing behind us?” Preis sniffed the 
smell of cigarettes on the Captain’s breath. “My 
God, it’s a long time since I smoked them.” But 
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Werner stared out over the rifles. “Nothing behind 
us?” “Yes, there are a few old guns; but their bar- 
rels have burst. Plenty of bursts, sir, the gunners 
were complaining as I came past. And God knows, 
if as many blunderbusses were going up in front 
of Verdun, the steel wouldn’t be humming round 
our ears so here.’ The curate, who had crept up, 
shook the cadet’s boot. “Are there reinforcements or 
not?” “No, gentlemen! God knows, I tried my best; 
there aren’t three men left, and if the Major’s bat- 
man hadn’t just been blown to bits, I should have 
fetched him along, bootblack as he is.” 


Woop SPLINTERED, branches flamed. Werner 
crawled from hole to hole, inspecting. The drummer 
called after him: “I forgot to add, sir, the General 
trusts us to hold the line, and, my God, yes, he said 
it depended on us.” But Werner did not turn. Preis 
looked at him. “Well, that’s something when the 
Emperor sits there and says: ‘Preis and Kox and the 
Captain, they don’t need any reinforcing!’ God 
knows, I think that’s something.”’ Then he took his 


rifle, loaded a second, a third, and a fourth, and — 


lay down with his head between the butts, his eyes | 
fixed sharply on the wire. Rockets went up, entangle-- 
ments were blown away; the artillery fire stopped | 
suddenly. Blue over the trenches appeared the 
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enemy. With quiet hand the curate worked a 
machine-gun, traversing along the front wave of the 
attack. One man after another fell. Kox sent his 
mine up. Severed human limbs flew over the com- 
pany’s heads. “My God, can’t they keep their limbs 
together, blast them?” grumbled the drummer, as 
an arm hit him on the nose. The red stalks of the 
hand-grenades darted like small flames between the 
trenches. “They are putting up their hands!” Wer- 
ner leaped up. Towards him came slowly a white, 
ghostly wall. He shrank back. “Gas masks!” All 
wrapped their heads; eyes and nought but eyes. 
He blew his whistle over them, so that it pierced 
their marrow, and the company groaned forward 
till the foe fell on their bayonets. Then with a shout 
of “At last!” Werner tore off his helmet and swung 
it high over the captured trench. Clemens ran to 
him. “You are bleeding!” “No matter, here all are 
bleeding!” He fired his rifle again. Shot followed shot. 
“We have it!” But then, astonished, he felt a bit- 
ter weakness in his temples. “Clemens, that would 
be too stupid!”’ The schoolmaster tore his tunic open. 
“Is it bad?” From his forehead welled blood. He 
saw it drip on his hand, looked at it, and smelt it. 
Suddenly he beat on his tunic. “Here! Here!” 
Clemens took two black copy-books out of his breast- 
pocket and gave them to him. “Tear them up! Tear 
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up every word! No eye more shall read thee! Done 
with!” He tore the leaves into fragments. “Look at 
Preis! Like a generalissimo! Let Kox bring up the 
mines!” “He is firing them already!” “Firing them? 
Firing them already? And the cadet? What use am 
I to you more, boys? You do it much better with- 
out me. It got me at the right moment, eh? Clem- 
ens. .22 Sire’ Not snow,<sir =. <tHe=teltdas 
Clemens’s hand. “You need me no more! Men!” 
Werner grew white. He pushed his book from him 
and raised his feeble hands convulsively. Clemens 
pressed him to his breast. The Captain collapsed in 
his arms; but torturing himself aloft by the walls 
of the trench, he looked once more, like a bleed- 
ing eagle, over the firing company; then he fell back 
into the schoolmaster’s arms and smiled welcome 
to his new existence.—Consciousness vanished with 
his heart’s beat. 


CLEMENS dropped Werner’s body on to the floor 
of the trench and took over command. 
“Kill me! Kill me!” shrieked something that 


was unlike any human voice. The schoolmaster = 


heeded it not, and when the drummer ran up, cry- 
ing: “The curate’s had both eyes shot out,” he 
ordered him to go to his post. But himself he crept 


forward alone along the ground.—Rockets went out — . 
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in the darkness of the gully. Behind him he left the 
whimpering. He knew well that it was lamentation 
and agony, but his chin remained hard-set. His fist 
was Will. 


THERE WAS A KNOCK. The corps commander 
called: “Come in!” “The Commander-in-Chief.” 
Generals and staff officers entered. The corps com- 
mander stood up. They exchanged salutes. “How 
far?’”’ asked the Commander-in-Chief. “On the same 
spot, sir,’ answered the corps commander. The other 
gnawed at his moustache. “How is that?” “The 
men can do no more.” He took a file from the table. 
“Here are the reports of the losses.” The Com- 
mander-in-Chief ran his eye over them and threw 
them down on the floor, remarking: “Obviously, 
we're bound to have losses. I expect the English to 
attack at Arras. I can’t splurge all our material 
down here. We must manage with these corps. Four 
hundred thousand gone? I reckoned it at that.” The 
corps commander replied: ‘Six more corps, and Ver- 
dun falls.” The other lit a cigarette. ‘“You’re getting 
an old man, General.” “I stand by the opening para- 
graph of the instructions, and the principles of our 
great King, who says an attack with: insufficient 
forces is a...” “Kindly think that over in your 
home.” The Commander-in-Chief turned to an officer 
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of his own staff. “You stay here until this mess is 
cleared up again. The corps commander felt for the 
back of a chair and faced the officers. “Gentlemen, 
unless you propose to storm the fortress yourselves, 
you won’t get much farther...” but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief saluted curtly and left the room 
with his staff. The operation orders for the next 
day lay on the table before the corps commander. 
“Another six hundred lives!—Come in!” He went 
to the door. “Is anybody there?” But there was only 
the buzz of telephones: below. Then suddenly he 
crumpled up the order and, drawn with primeval 
force toward the thunder of the gullies, cried: “The 
thunder of guns!” and ran out of his room, over the 
snow, over the white desolation, ran trembling into 
the night towards the mountains. 


Fips saT crouched over the field kitchen in Fosses 
Wood. His lips hardly moved as he whispered more 
swiftly while the shells screamed down: “The paunch! 
I can’t get the paunch out of my head. Don’t I nour- 
ish it? Why, I stuff it! To what trade did | turn, that 
now I follow behind the heroes, with soup, with pep- 
per!” He wept till his muffler dangled damply 
against his cheeks. Then his General came hurrying 
along the railway embankment towards Fosses Gully. — 
“Is this the way to Hell Gully?” The cook shrugged 
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his shoulders. The General hurried on, to be met by a 
stretcher with a corpse. “Who is it?” “Our Captain!” 
With trembling hand he jerked away the cloak. 
“Werner!” His officer's peaked face regarded him. 
“Where are you taking him?’ “To Beaumont.” 
“Werner!” Then he vanished, his face twitching, 
into the brushwood.—Young, fresh forms with new 
equipment and flowers in their caps came jubilant 
towards him. But when they saw the corpse, they 
slunk after the General into the line, timid and 
cowering. A salvo of shell-fire surprised them. One 
shell fell between the reserves and the stretcher. 
When the dust had cleared away, Fips, thrown aside 
by the force of the explosion, was lying prone. He 
dared not breathe. Soup was dripping to the earth 
from the cooker, which had been pierced by a shell- 
splinter. The cook hid his eyes; the Captain was 
torn in tatters, save only the head. The head, washed 
white by the rain, looked out of the splintered body. 
Other forms, too, were so mangled that a soldier who 
had run up crept on his way again, muttering: “We 
shall never put them together again for burial, 
that’s a pure mosaic painting.” Fips bowed over 
Werner’s brow. He took flowers and laid them on 
him and with his sleeve wiped away the blood that 
flowed from the severed veins. Suddenly, impelled 
by fearful pity, he seized the head and tore it 
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from the ruin of the body. Then a thunder-storm 
burst. White lightning flamed and struck the head 
out of the hands of the cook, who rushed away 
crazed. “Light! Light!” cried a voice approaching. 
“Here it stinks and rots of corpses; oh, a fire has 
burned my eyes away, that I see nothing for fire!” 
The curate stumbled with bleeding eyes, groping his 
way between the trunks, and wandered on through 
the trees. A tempest flash rushed down on the steel- 
cold field kitchen. Terrified wild swine broke down 
the gully. Routing in remains of men and splashed 
soup, they mixed it all together with their snouts. 
When fresh flashes crashed through the boughs, they 
galloped grunting away. 


THE GENERAL came far forward. He stared into 
the horror. When he drew near the most miserable 
of the destruction, he leaned helpless against a tree 
and plastered clay over the red of his tabs that 
bragged so foolishly above the grim reality of dark 
blood-stains on the ground. Suddenly a shudder 
went through his body, and he fell like a hollow 
tree—full at the feet of the cook, who had rushed 
away from the field kitchen like a hunted animal. 
When Fips saw the golden collar gleaming under _ 
him, he remained as though rooted to the spot. Then _ 
he bent over the General, laughed shrilly aloud, and 
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tickled him under the chin, saying: “Yes, yes, Athens 
is a pleasant place to live in. Verdun is no dove, 
even if you do hold your gullet open like a wolf.” 
He laughed again, and coughed, and laughed, till 
a stretcher-bearer creeping back with wounded seized 
him and dragged him with him, saying: “Another 
one ripe for hospital.” 


HAIL AND SNOW whipped over the zone of ad- 
vance. New regiments moved up, others were relieved 
and drawn out of the line. All alike were earthy 
yellow. Like ships that pass one another, these en- 
tering harbour, those the tempest, so they saluted 
one another. “My little lad,” said the drummer, 
pouring the water out of his boots, “are you looking 
forward to it?” Heinz was steadying him. “To 
what?” “To home! Who the hell knows, our Cap- 
tain—” then they ran to catch a passing wagon. “Do 
you think the people at home know anything?” 
“What do they know?” He looked the drummer in 
the eyes. “Don’t we think of pleasure and rest our- 
selves, with the mountains still in sight, the din of 
Hell Gully still in our ears . . . and what can you 
ask of them at home?” “Laddy, God knows, I should 
be happier if I had brought my drum with me. I 
should go the lighter to the railway if I had some- 
thing to carry with me. A toy, a sort of Verdun for 
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the children, you understand?” “Yes, it is not well 
to come with empty hands!” “One is asked so many 
questions, old fellow. I quite understand Clemens’s 
not wanting to come on leave, like us.—Tell me, 
what is it, then, that we have fought for and wonp 
It seems to me as though home must be all trans- 
formed by it!” The drummer was silent. “And sup- 
pose my mother asks me; do you think she guesses?” 
“I understand Clemens very well, old fellow.” Preis 
laid his hand on the cadet’s breast. “That trem- 
bles like your tit under fire!” Heads were raised 
suddenly. A voice cried out of the moving crowd. 
“Do you know the voicer” They listened. Czsar 
Schmidt reared himself up above the troops. 
“Before Destiny I stood!” “Schmidt!” And over- 
whelming was it when he began: “Nowhere, Al- 
mighty God, hear I the name of Vaux! I thought it 
would be in every mouth. Where are ye now, ye that 
stormed the terraces from shell-hole to shell-hole 
through that sky that was so yellow? Yea, verily! 
Small was the spot, yet nowhere did shells rend up 
more earth than in the soil round Vaux.” His howls 


howled: “Had I but feet! I would run from door ~ | 


to door and play you the comedy of Vaux!” “My 

lad?” The drummer sat beside him. “I have found 

you again!” Seeing Preis’s eyes on his cloak, the — 

actor nodded: “Yes, my Destiny is—to go on 
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crutches. My tootsies are as good as gone; that is, 
they are frozen off!” “God!” The drummer patted 
his boots. “Well, you'll have to play nothing but 
kings sitting on thrones.” “No, I want no more 
stages, I couldn’t raise enough humour to make a 
few rows of stalls laugh. Barrel-organs, matches. 
Nothing else. Ah, when I sat in a shell-hole twenty 
yards in front of Vaux, and one chap after another 
fell dead on my boots, then my toes could not but 
freeze.” Then he stretched out his arms over all the 
wounded who were being driven with him. “Song of 
Vaux, I will set you to a waltz. Sing you and sing 
you”’—he laughed out—“‘the Destiny Waltz of Vaux! 
Yes, trot on, on, you little Cossack ponies, trot on; 
then what they throw us into this filthy cap, that I 
will collect for you, my comrades. Saw my legs off if 
you will. This song shall get a thousand feet.” 
“Don’t talk such nonsense,” shouted a doctor 
at the dressing-station. “May I not proclaim my 
Destiny? Who are you, man? I knew the future. No 
Europeans! Yes, laugh away, what though you have 
sound legs, the song of Vaux shall bring you cramps.” 
The doctor had him lifted out of the cart. A 
stretcher-bearer asked: “Where shall we take him?” 
“Both legs are frozen off, as good as gone now, since 
they’re to be chopped off. Whet your knife, mate! 
Whet it well! Leg-chopping now! Hurrah! Soon it 
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shall all go tumbling down . . .” He was carried 
into a church. 

PRISONERS CROUCHED in the shadow of the 
columns of a church which had been fitted up as a 
dressing-station. One of them had taken off his shirt 
and was scratching himself. “How does a louse origi- 
nate?” he asked. As no one answered, he growled: 
“IT read somewhere, from sweat. If that’s so, the 
world will never be freed of vermin.” Then they all 
scratched, till the prisoner laughed: “Yes, there’s 
too much sweat in the world!”—Fips reared himself 
up from the straw, groaning. Preis, who was arrang- 
ing an oxygen apparatus for him, said crossly: “God 
knows, I wish I could hold a bootful of Greek air 
under your nose, my cook of kings.” “My blue 
glass! The air blinds me!” The drummer gave it 
him. Silence fell. Suddenly all stared up at the 
pulpit. There stood the waiter. He held out a crown 
of thorns over the church. “Look here, you sane 
people. I cut the barbed wire off the Saviour! What? 
Who’s that grumbling? Wasn’t I right to do it? 
Look! I cut this barbed wire off his brow. You sane 
people, why do you put up with it so long?” Then 
he collapsed. All that could be seen over the hostile 


heads was the vision of the crown of thorns. The — : 


cook raised himself slowly to meet it, pushing the 
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drummer aside. “My blue glass!” he cried, and was 
convulsed by a coughing-fit. “God, what a wretched 
business, getting no air!” With the strength of 
desperation Fips beat the oxygen apparatus against 
his teeth. “My poor contemporaries, my fantasy is 
not up to much!” A screen was set round the bed, 
and the drummer told to go out. “God knows, it’s the 
best ones that get taken, the best ones that go under, 
the best that lie under the sod!”—But amid the 
panting human breasts the prisoner still grinned and 
maintained: ‘““There’s too much sweat in the world,” 
and scratched and scratched till all their nails itched 
for their flesh, as though the church was a monkey- 
house. 


HEINZ TOOK his ticket, stowed it away, and waited 
for the drummer. “Lord, my little lad, what are you. 
doing with the cross?” asked Preis, seeing the cadet 
unbutton a pair of braces from a crucifix. “See, 
everywhere hangs the Crucified, and yet I thought 
he was risen?” “Lord knows, dear lad, shall we give 
him a decent soldier’s grave?” He climbed up, say- 
ing: “Catch him, old fellow.” The cadet took the 
Saviour in his arms. Timidly and cautiously he laid 
him down on melting snow. Fragrant flowers were 
shooting up. The drummer hollowed out a grave, 
and saying: ‘Come on, then,” he seized the wooden 
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body. “Why should the crows get at it?” he asked, 
and shovelled earth over it. “Preis, do you think He 
must descend into hell again?” “Why, I hope not,” 
answered the drummer. “If I had any say in it, He 
should go straight into heaven.” Both looked back 
at the battle, towards Verdun. “My little lad?” “Yes, 
Preis.” “My little lad, I’ve something else here.” He 
took the Iron Cross he had found in Beaumont out 
of his breast-pocket. “There’s a good lot of silver on 
it. And it’s something to have, my little lad.” He 
laid it on the ground. ‘‘A strange colour! God knows, 
Heinz, I’d have given anything to have been taking 
that home. But gone is gone. And it’s not so bad 
bringing oneself back safe and sound.” Therewith he 
shovelled it in with the crucifix. The dusk silhouetted 
the jagged peaks of the Céte as black patches 
against the west. Preis beckoned his comrade. “(Come 
on now, my little lad, shovel sand over it, damn it 
all, the thing won’t live for ever anyway, so under 
the sand with it. So—now it’s gone.” Heinz looked 
at the drummer gravely. Each gripped the other 
convulsively by the shoulder—March wind blew 
through their cloaks like the shiver of spring. 


IN THE MORNING they reached Frankfurt. They 

pushed their way modestly through the crowds that 

thronged the waiting-rooms. Heinz went off to his 
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mother; the drummer entered a tram. A gentleman, 
who was just lighting a cigar, asked: “Well, young 
man, where have you been? Aren’t you going to the 
front some time?” “I am coming from it now.” The 
gentleman stared distrustfully at the drummer’s rib- 
bonless breast. Preis noticed this. “And where is your 
trench colony? It must be idyllic, now that spring 
has come. I know that, I’ve been there myself. Jolly 
and neat you keep your shacks. Will you have a 
cigar?” Seeing the drummer turn pale, he put it 
away again. “Won’t you reveal to us where you're 
coming from?” asked another over his paper. “From 
Verdun!” Both laughed. “Well, then, why don’t you 
move forward there?” “God, gentlemen, there are a 
good lot of machine-guns there.” “Are there? Well, 
can’t they be blown away? It must be infernally 
dull.” The air turned green before Preis’s eyes. 


CLEMENS lived in the spirit. Hunger and thirst he 
mastered. Reality he saw no more. Names and men 
passed; but he cast them from him like empty husks. 
Again a face appeared; he tried to drive it from his 
thoughts; then he recognized the drummer. He was 
rushing through the hurly-burly of the streets, 
through flaring cinemas, chattering crowds, theatres, 
and music-halls. Millions dancing in a round, and in 
their midst, breathless, bewildered, his drummer! 
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And what he told of the hell of Verdun was laughed 
down, shouted down. Not the war, only not the war! 
But already the earth rumbled under their soles 
from fearful deeps. Yet they danced away over it. 
Like dolls, flaunting in the sunlight, but by star- 
shine dead and withered. If somewhere a fiddle 
sounded, ill tuned to a waltz of past days, they 
crowed with delight. But that the earth was smok- 
ing, the dust of their baubles already swirling and 
rising, as though they were dancing round the crater 
of the future—that they guessed not. He saw the 
drummer forsaken like a strayed wanderer. To him 
or to the battle he stretched out his arms. Then he ~ 
dug his nails into the paving-stones and beat his 
head on the unyielding street, as if he were drum- 
ming the dead-march of his soul—Black clouds 
gathered, women in crape, coming out of doors, as 
the cadet entered his mother’s room. Her face was 
lined with furrows and wrinkles. She pulled her 
boy’s cap from his head and kissed him. “Here I 
am, Mother. Were you worried?” “No, child.’— 
Then the cadet unbuckled his bayonet from his hip, 
and his mother took it with trembling hand. Slowly. 
she drew it from the sheath. Infinite space grew red. 
“Hast thou killed a man?” Then her eyes fell out, 
and Heinz shrieked aloud at that which sobbed to- 
wards him out of their sockets. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE began to lighten behind puffs 
of wind. Out of its more feverish dream, war lifted 
from the earth, which raised itself, with eased breath, 
and the laughter of children rose above all destruc- 
tion. Were those eyes—were they tears? Everywhere 
glory! The earth exulted to meet it like a morning 
lark and melted and lost itself in the bliss of light. 
Clemens stretched out his arms towards it. But a 
thousand horrors of unspeakable depths tugged still 
at his legs. Then resolutely he grasped at what en- 
compassed him and tore his dream asunder. Eye 
to eye with the sun he awoke on the parapet. “Day!” 
he cried exultant. “Patience, we come! My home! 
We break not graves alone! We blow new breath! 
Build your roofs stoutly if ye would endure in the 
air!” Kox, the pioneer, stepped up to the school- 
master. “At last I’ve been allowed a load of dynamite 
_ big enough to deal with anything not built of gran- 
ite.” Clemens looked at him over his rifle-breech. 
“Let us hurl fire into the earth!” 

On his resolute brow full morning shone, as 
he carried the company forward out of the trench— 
more than three yards. 


In the field, before Verdun 
Spring 1916 
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has a three-fold significance to American readers, 
aside from its intrinsic power as imaginative litera- 
ture. First, it is one important item in an extensive 
publishing programme designed to make available 
in translation the chief imaginative works of post- 
War Germany. Secondly, it 1s pivotal in the literary 
career of one who, as both man and writer, has a rec- 
ognized personal importance not commonly achieved 
by men of non-conforming minds devoid of political 
ambition. Thirdly, as a work written during the War 
at the express instance of the German General Staff 
and then suppressed by them, it has a degree of his- 
torical importance; indeed, its secret circulation in 
manuscript copies among the German regiments is 
thought to have done much toward undermining 
German morale during the last months of the War. 
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POST-WAR German LITERATURE 


The publication of The Gateway to Life, by Frank Thiess, The Days 
of the King, by Bruno Frank, Maria Capponi, by René Schickele, and 
Way of Sacrifice, by Fritz von Unruh, marks the beginning of an 
extensive programme designed to introduce the outstanding authors 
and works of Germany today. Each of these writers—together with — 
Max Brod, Alfred Neumann, and Oskar Maria Graf, all of whom will 
appear in translation during 1928,' and Oswald Spengler, the firs; 


volume of whose monumental Decline of the West has already 
been published2—belon¢ s to the generation of the war period, as distin- 
guished from the older group among whose foremost figures are 
Thomas Mann and Ricarda Huch;* and each represents anothe : 
arresting facet of contemporary German letters. The undertaking 
will enable English-speaking readers to make the acquaintance of 
the best German writing of our day. The cataclysm of 1914 has not 
merely affected the social fabric: it has irivaded the realm of shines 
and spirit, and Germany since the war has become a phenomenon: of 
which little is as yet known and less understood. In these works of 
the imagination we find revealed and interpreted that revolution of 
the spirit which is a definitive characteristic of the new Germany. 


1Max Brod: THE REDEMPTION OF TYCHO BRAHE a 

(Tycho Brahes Weg zu Gott). Alfred Neumann: THE 

DEVIL (Der Teufel). Oskar-Maria Graf; PRISONERS 
ALL (Wir Sind Gefangene). 


2The second and concluding volume, translated, like the 
first, by Major C. F, Atkinson, will appear in the autumn 
of 1928. 


’Ricarda Huch: DEFEAT (October, 1928). To be fol- — 
lowed (January, 1929) by VICTORY. These companion - 
volumes are an epic of Garibaldi and the birth of the 
New se 2 te : mere 
pa. 
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